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No. Ifl.—IN THE CURRANHILTY COUNTRY 


Ir is hardly credible that I should have been induced to depart 
from my usual walk of life by a creature so uninspiring as the 
grey horse that I bought from Flurry Knox for 251. 

Perhaps it was the monotony of being questioned by every 
other person with whom I had five minutes’ conversation, as 
to when I was coming out with the hounds, and being further 
informed that in the days when Captain Browne, the late Coast- 
guard officer, had owned the grey, there was not a fence between 
this and Mallow big enough to please them. At all events, 
there came an epoch-making day when I mounted the Quaker 
and presented myself at a meet of Mr. Knox’s hounds. It is my 
belief that six out of every dozen people who go out hunting are 
disagreeably conscious of a nervous system, and two out of the 
six are in what is brutally called ‘a blue funk.’ | was not in a 
blue funk, but I was conscious not only of a nervous system, 
but of the anatomical fact that I possessed large, round legs, 
handsome in their way, even admirable in their proper sphere, 
but singularly ill adapted for adhering to the slippery surfaces. of 
a saddle. By a fatal intervention of Providence, the sport, on 
this my first day in the hunting-field, was such as I could have 
enjoyed from a bath-chair. The hunting-field was, on this 
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occasion, a relative term, implying long stretches of unfenced 
moorland and bog, anything, in fact, save a field; the hunt itself 
might also have been termed a relative one, being mainly com- 
posed of Mr. Knox’s relations in all degrees of cousinhood. It 
was a day when frost and sunshine combined went to one’s head 
like iced champagne; the distant sea looked like the Mediterra- 
nean, and for four sunny hours the Knox relatives and I followed 
nine couple of hounds at a tranquil footpace along the hills, our 
progress mildly enlivened by one or two scrambles in the shape 
of jumps. At three o’clock I jogged home, and felt within me 
the newborn desire to brag to Peter Cadogan of the Quaker’s 
doings, as I dismounted rather stiffly in my own yard. 

I little thought that the result would be that three weeks 
later I should find myself in a railway carriage at an early hour 
of a December morning, in company with Flurry Knox and 
four or five of his clan, journeying towards an unknown town, 
named Drumcurran, with an appropriate number of horses in 
_ boxes behind us and a van full of hounds in front. Mr. Knox’s 
hounds were on their way, by invitation, to have a day in the 
country of their neighbours, the Curranhilty Harriers, and with 
amazing fatuity I had allowed myself to be cajoled into joining 
the party. A northerly shower was striking in long spikes on the 
glass of the window, the atmosphere of the carriage was blue 
with tobacco smoke, and my feet, in a pair of new butcher boots, 
had sunk into a species of Arctic sleep. 

‘Well, you got my letter about the dance at the hotel 
to-night?’ said Flurry Knox, breaking off a whispered conversa- 
tion with his amateur whip, Dr. Jerome Hickey, and sitting 
down beside me. ‘And we're to go out with the Harriers to-day, 
and they’ve a sure fox for our hounds to-morrow. I tell you 
you'll have the best fun ever you had. It’s a great country to 
ride. Fine honest banks, that you can come racing at anywhere 
you like.’ 

Dr. Hickey, a saturnine young man, with a long nose and 
a black torpedo beard, returned to his pocket the lancet with 
which he had been trimming his nails. 

‘They’re like the Tipperary banks,’ he said ; ‘ you climb down 
nine feet and you fall the rest.’ 

It occurred to me that the Quaker and I would most pro-. 
bably fall all the way, but I-said nothing. 

‘I hear Tomsy Flood has a good horse this season,’ resumed 
Flurry. 

‘Then it’s not the one you sold him,’ said the Doctor. 
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‘T’ll take my oath it’s not,’ said Flurry with a grin. ‘I 
believe he has it in for me still over that one.’ 

Dr. Jerome’s moustache went up under his nose and showed i 
his white teeth. 

‘Small blame to him! when you sold him a mare that was 
wrong of both her hind legs. Do you know what he did, Major 
Yeates? The mare was lame going into the fair, and he took 
the two hind-shoes off her and told poor Flood she kicked them 
off in the box, and that was why she was going tender, and he i 
was so drunk he believed him.’ | 

The conversation here deepened into trackless obscurities 
of horse-dealing. I took out my stylograph pen, and finished a 
letter to Philippa, with a feeling that it would probably be my | 
last. 

The next step in the day’s enjoyment consisted in trotting | 
in cavalcade through the streets of Drumcurran, with another i] 
northerly shower descending upon us, the mud splashing in my 
face, and my feet coming torturingly to life. Every man and i 
boy in the town ran with us ; the Harriers were somewhere in the | 
tumult ahead, and the Quaker began to pull and hump his back i 
ominously. I arrived at the meet considerably heated, and found i] 
myself one of some thirty or forty riders, who, with traps and 
bicycles and footpeople, were jammed in a narrow, muddy road. 
We were late, and a move was immediately made across a series 
of grass fields, all considerately furnished with gates. There was 
a glacial gleam of sunshine, and people began to turn down 
the collars of their coats. As they spread over the field I 
observed that Mr. Knox was no longer riding with old Captain 
Handcock, the Master of the Harriers, but had attached himself 
to a square-shouldered young lady with effective coils of dark 
hair and a grey habit. She was riding a fidgetty black mare with 
great decision and a not disagreeable swagger. 

It was at about this moment that the hounds began to run, i 
fast and silently, and every one began to canter. 

‘This is nothing at all,’ said Dr. Hickey, thundering alongside 
of me on a huge young chestnut; ‘there might have been a hare | 
here last week, or a red herring this morning. I wouldn’t care | 
if we only got what’d warm us. For the matter of that, I'd as i 
soon hunt a cat as a hare.’ it 

I was already getting quite enough to warm me. The i 
Quaker’s respectable grey head had twice disappeared between | 
his forelegs in a brace of most unsettling bucks, and all my 
experiences at the riding school at Sandhurst did not prepare me 
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for the sensation of jumping a briary wall with a heavy drop into 
a lane so narrow that each horse had to turn at right angles 
as he landed. I did not so turn, but saved myself from entire 
disgrace by a timely clutch at the mane. We scrambled out of 
the lane over a pile of stones and furze bushes, and at the end of 
the next field were confronted by a tall, stone-faced bank. Every 
one, always excepting myself, was riding with that furious valour 
which is so conspicuous when neighbouring hunts meet, and the 
leading half-dozen charged the obstacle at steeplechase speed. I 
caught a glimpse of the young lady in the grey habit, sitting 
square and strong as her mare topped the bank, with Flurry and 
the redoubtable Mr. Tomsy Flood riding on either hand; I 
followed in their wake, 
with a blind confidence 
in the Quaker, and none 
at all in myself. He re- 
fused it. I suppose it 
was in token of affection 
and gratitude that I fell 
upon his neck: at all 
events, I had reason to 
respect his judgment, as, 
before I had recovered 
myself, the hounds were 
straggling back into the 
field by a gap lower 
down. 

It finally appeared 
that the hounds could do 
no more with the line THE REDOUBTABLE MR. TOMSY FLOOD 
they had been hunting, 
and we proceeded to jog interminably, I knew not whither. 
During this unpleasant process Flurry Knox bestowed on me 
many items of information, chiefly as to the pangs of jealousy 
he was inflicting on Mr. Flood by his attentions to the lady in 
the grey habit, Miss ‘ Bobbie’ Bennett. . 

‘She'll have all old Handcock’s money one of these days— 
she’s his niece, y’ know—and she’s a good girl to ride, but she’s 
not as young as she was ten years ago. You'd be looking at a 
chicken a long time before you thought of her! She might take 
Tomsy some day if she can’t do any better. He stopped and 
looked at me with a gleam in his eye. ‘Come on, and I'll intro- 
duce you to her!’ 
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Before, however, this privilege could be mine, the whole 
cavalcade was stopped by a series of distant yells, which 
apparently conveyed information to the hunt, though to me 
they only suggested a Red Indian scalping his enemy. The yells 
travelled rapidly nearer, and a young man with a scarlet face and 
a long stick sprang upon the fence, and explained that he and 
Patsy Lorry were after chasing a hare two miles down out of the 
hill above, and ne’er a dog nor a one with them but themselves, 
and she was lying, bet out, under a bush, and Patsy Lorry was 
minding her until the hounds would come. I had a vision of the 
humane Patsy Lorry fanning the hare with his hat, but apparently 
nobody else found the fact unusual. The hounds were hurried 
into the fields, the hare was again spurred into action, and I was 
again confronted with the responsibilities of the chase. After 
the first five minutes I had discovered several facts about the 
Quaker. If the bank was above a certain height he refused it 
irrevocably, if it accorded with his ideas he got his fore-legs over 
and ploughed through the rest of it on his stifle-joints, or, if a 
gripe made this inexpedient, he remained poised on top till the 
fabric crumbled under his weight. In the case of walls he butted 
them down with his knees, or squandered them with his hind- 
legs. These operations took time, and the leaders of the hunt 
streamed further and further away over the crest of a hill, while 
the Quaker pursued at the equable gallop of a horse in the Bayeux 
Tapestry. 

I began to perceive that I had been adopted as a pioneer by 
a small band of followers, who, as one of their number candidly 
explained, ‘ liked to have some one ahead of them to soften the 
banks,’ and accordingly waited respectfully till the Quaker had 
made the rough places smooth, and taken the raw edge off the 
walls. They, in their turn, showed me alternative routes when 
the obstacle proved above the Quaker’s limit; thus, in ignoble 
confederacy, I and the off-scourings of the Curranhilty hunt 
pursued our way across some four miles of country. When at 
length we parted it was with extreme regret on both sides. A 
river crossed our course, with boggy banks pitted deep with the 
hoof-marks of our forerunners; I suggested it to the Quaker, 
and discovered that Nature had not in vain endued him with the 
hindquarters of the hippopotamus. I presume the others had 
jumped it ; the Quaker, with abysmal flounderings, walked through 
and heaved himself to safety on the farther bank. It was the 
dividing of the ways. My friendly company turned aside as one 
man, and I was left with the world before me, and no guide save 
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the hoof-marks in the grass. These presently led me to a road, 
on the other side of which was a bank, that was at once added to 
the Quaker’s black list. The rain had again begun to fall heavily, 
and was soaking in about my elbows; I suddenly asked myself 


HE REMAINED POISED ON TOP TILL THE FABRIC CRUMBLED UNDER HIS WEIGHT 


why, in Heaven’s name, I should go any further. No adequate 
reason occurred to me, and I turned in what I believed to be the 
direction of Drumcurran. 

I rode on for possibly two or three miles without seeing a 
human being, until, from the top of a hill I descried a solitary 
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lady rider. I started in pursuit. The rain kept blurring my eye- 
glass, but it seemed to me that the rider was a schoolgirl with 
hair hanging down her back, and that her horse was a trifle lame. 
I pressed on to ask my way, and discovered that I had been 
privileged to overtake no less a person than Miss Bobbie Bennett. 

My question as to the route led to information of a varied 
character. Miss Bennett was going that way herself; her mare 
had given her what she called ‘a toss and a half,’ whereby she 
had strained her arm and the mare her shoulder, her habit had 
been torn, and she had lost all her hairpins. 

‘I’m an awful object,’ she concluded ; ‘ my hair’s the plague of 
my life out hunting! I declare I wish to goodness I was bald!’ 

I struggled to the level of the occasion with an appropriate 
protest. She had really very brilliant grey eyes, and her com- 
plexion was undeniable. Philippa has since explained to me that 
it is a mere male fallacy that any woman can look well with her 
hair down her back, but I have always maintained that Miss 
Bobbie Bennett, with the rain glistening on her dark tresses, 
looked uncommonly well. _ 

‘I shall never get it dry for the dance to-night,’ she com- 
plained. 

‘I wish I could help you,’ said I. 

‘Perhaps you’ve got a hairpin or two about you!” said she, 
with a glance that had certainly done great execution before 
now. 

I disclaimed the possession of any such tokens, but volun- 
teered to go and look for some at a neighbouring cottage. 

The cottage door was shut, and my knockings were answered 
by a stupefied-looking elderly man. Conscious of my own 
absurdity, I asked him if he had any hairpins. 

‘I didn’t see a hare this week!’ he responded in a slow 
bellow. 

‘Hairpins!’ I roared; ‘has your wife any hairpins?’ 

‘She has not.’ Then, as an after-thought, ‘ She’s dead these 
ten years.’ 

At this point a young woman emerged from the cottage, and, 
with many coy grins, plucked from her own head some half-dozen 
hairpins, crooked, and grey with age, but still hairpins, and as 
such well worth my shilling. I returned with my spoil to Miss 
Bennett, only to be confronted with a fresh difficulty. The arm 
that she had strained was too stiff to raise to her head. 

Miss Bobbie turned her handsome eyes upon me. ‘It’s no 
use,’ she said plaintively, ‘I can’t do it!’ 
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I looked up and down the road; there was no one in sight. I 
offered to do it for her. 

Miss Bennett’s hair was long, thick, and soft; it was also 
slippery with rain. I twisted it conscientiously, as if it were a 
hay rope, until Miss Bennett, with an irrepressible shriek, told 
me it would break off. I coiled the rope with some success, and 
proceeded to nail it to her head with the hairpins. At all the 
most critical points one, if not both, of the horses moved ; hair- 
pins were driven home into Miss Bennett's skull, and were with 
difficulty plucked forth again; in fact, a more harrowing per- 
formance can hardly be imagined, but Miss Bennett bore it with 
the heroism of a pin-cushion. 

I was putting the finishing touches to the coiffure when some 
sound made me look round, and I beheld at a distance of some 
fifty yards the entire hunt approaching us at a foot pace. I lost 
my head, and, instead of continuing my.task, I dropped the last 
hairpin as if it were red-hot, and kicked the Quaker away to the 
far side of the road, thus, if it were possible, giving the position 
away a shade more generously. 

There were fifteen riders in the group that overtook us, and 
fourteen of them, including the Whip, were grinning from ear to 
ear ; the fifteenth was Mr. Tomsy Flood, and he showed no sign 
of appreciation. He shoved his horse past me and up to Miss 
Bennett, his red moustache bristling, truculence in every outline 
of his heavy shoulders. His green coat was muddy, and his hat 
had a cave in it. Things had apparently gone ill with him. 

Flurry’s witticisms held out for about two miles and a half; 
I do not give them, because they were not amusing, but they all 
dealt ultimately with the animosity that I, in common with 
himself, should henceforth have to fear from Mr. Flood. 

“Oh, he’s a holy terror!’ he said conclusively ; ‘he was riding 
the tails off the hounds to-day to best me. He was near killing 
me twice. We had some words about it, I can tell you. I very 
near took my whip to him. Such a bull-rider of a fellow I never 
saw! He wouldn’t so much as stop to catch Bobbie Bennett's 
horse when I picked her up, he was riding so jealous. His own 
girl, mind you! And such a crumpler as she got too! I declare 
she knocked a groan out of the road when she struck it!’ 

‘She doesn’t seem so much hurt ?’ I said. 

‘Hurt!’ said Flurry, flicking casually at a hound. ‘You 
couldn’t hurt that one unless you took a hatchet to her!’ 

The rain had reached a pitch that put further hunting out 
of the question, and we bumped home at that intolerable pace 
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known as a ‘hounds’ jog.’ I spent the remainder of the after- 
noon over a fire in my bedroom in the Royal Hotel, Drumcurran, 
official letters to write having mercifully provided me with an 
excuse for seclusion, while the bar and the billiard-room hummed 
below, and the Quaker’s three-cornered gallop wreaked its in- 
evitable revenge upon my person. As this process continued, 
and I became proportionately embittered, I asked myself, not for 
the first time, what Philippa would say when introduced to my 
present circle of acquaintances. 

I have already mentioned that a dance was to take place at 
the hotel, given, as far as I could gather, by the leading lights of 
the Curranhilty Hunt. A less jocund guest than the wreck who 
at the pastoral hour of nine crept stiffly down to ‘ chase the glow- 
ing hours with flying feet’ could hardly have been encountered. 
The dance was held in the coffee-room, and a conspicuous object 
outside the door was a saucer bath full of something that looked 
like flour. 

‘Rub your feet in that,’ said Flurry ; ‘that’s French chalk! 
They hadn’t time to do the floor, so they hit on this dodge.’ 

I complied with this encouraging direction, and followed him 
into the room. Dancing had already begun, and the first sight 
that met my eyes was Miss Bennett in a yellow dress waltzing 
with Mr. Tomsy Flood. She looked very handsome, and, in 
spite of her accident, she was getting round the sticky floor and 
her still more sticky partner with the swing of a racing cutter. 
Her eye caught mine immediately, and with confidence. Clearly 
our acquaintance that, in the space of twenty minutes, had 
blossomed tropically into hair-dressing, was not to be allowed to 
wither. Nor was I myself allowed to wither. Men, known and 
unknown, plied me with partners, till my shirt cuff was black 
with names, and the number of dances stretched away into the 
blue distance of to-morrow morning. The music was supplied by 
the organist of the church, who played with religious unction 
and at the pace of a processional hymn. I put forth into the 
mélée with a junior Bennett, inferior in calibre to Miss Bobbie, 
but a strong goer, and, I fear, made but a sorry début in the eyes 
of Drumcurran. At every other moment I bumped into the 
unforeseen orbits of those who reversed, and of those who walked 
their partners backwards down the room with faces of ineffable 
supremacy. Being unskilled in these intricacies of an elder 
civilisation, the younger Miss Bennett fared but ingloriously at 
my hands; the music pounded interminably on, until the neal of 
Mr. Flood put a period to our sufferings. 
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‘The nasty dirty filthy brute!’ shrieked the younger Miss 
Bennett in a single breath ; ‘ he’s torn the gown off my back !’ 

She whirled me to the cloak-room; we parted, mutually 
unregretted, at its door, and by, I fear, common consent, evaded 
our second dance together. 

Many, many times during the evening I asked myself why I 
did not go to bed. Perhaps it was the remembrance that my 
bed was situated some ten feet above the piano in a direct line; 
but, whatever was the reason, the night wore on and found me 
still working my way down my shirt cuff. I sat out as much as 
possible, and found my partners to be, as a body, pretty, talkative, 
and ill-dressed, and during the evening I had many and varied 
opportunities of observing the rapid progress of Mr. Knox’s 
flirtation with Miss Bobbie Bennett. From No. 4 to No. 8— 
they were invisible; that they were behind a screen in the 
commercial-room might be inferred from Mr. Flood’s thunder- 
cloud presence in the passage outside. 

At No. 9 the young lady emerged for one of her dances 
with me; it was a barn dance, and particularly trying to my 
momently stiffening muscles ; but Miss Bobbie, whether in dancing 
or sitting out, went in for ‘the rigour of the game.’ She was in 
as hard condition as one of her uncle’s hounds, and for a full fifteen 
minutes I capered and swooped beside her, larding the lean earth 
as I went, and replying but spasmodically to her even flow of 
conversation. 

‘That'll take the stiffness out of you!’ she exclaimed, as the 
organist slowed down reverentially to a conclusion. ‘I had a bet 
with Flurry Knox over that dance. He said you weren’t up tomy 
weight at the pace !” 

I led her forth to the refreshment table, and was watching 
with awe her fearless consumption of claret cup that I would not 
have touched for a sovereign, when Flurry, with a partner on his 
arm, strolled past us. 

‘ Well, you won the gloves, Miss Bobbie!’ he said. ‘Don’t you 
wish you may get them !’ 

‘Gloves without the g, Mr. Knox!’ replied Miss Bennett, in 
a voice loud enough to reach the end of the passage, where Mr. 
Thomas Flood was burying his nose in a very brown whiskey- 
and-soda. 

‘Your hair’s coming down!’ retorted Flurry. ‘Ask Major 
Yeates if he can spare you a few hairpins !’ 

Swifter than lightning Miss Bennett hurled a macaroon at 
her retreating foe, missed him, and subsided laughing on to a 
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sofa. I mopped my brow and took my seat beside her, wondering 
how much longer I could live up to the social exigencies of 
Drumcurran. 

Miss Bennett, however, proved excellent company. She told 
me artfully, and inch by inch, all that Mr. Flood had said to her 
on the subject of my hair-dressing ; she admitted that she had, 
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MR. FLOOD'S THUNDERCLOUD PRESENCE 


as a punishment, cut him out of three dances and given them to 
Flurry Knox. When I remarked that in fairness they should 
have been given to me, she darted a very attractive glance at me, 
and pertinently observed that I had not asked for them. 


As steals the dawn into a fevered room, 
And says ‘ Be of good cheer, the day is born!’ 


‘so did the rumour of supper pass among the chaperons, male and 
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female. It was obviously due to a sense of the fitness of things 
that Mrs. Bennett was apportioned to me, and I found myself in 
the gratifying position of heading with her the procession to 
supper. My impressions of Mrs. Bennett are few but salient. 
She wore an apple-green satin dress and filled it tightly; rightly 
mistrusting the hotel supper, she had imported sandwiches and 
cake in a pocket-handkerchief, and, warmed by two glasses of 
sherry, she made me the recipient of the remarkable confidence 
that she had but two back teeth in her head, but, thank God, 
they met. When, with the other starving men, I fell upon the 
remains of the feast, I regretted that I had declined her offer of a 
sandwich. 

Of the remainder of the evening Iam unable to give a detailed 
account. Let it not for one instant be imagined that I had 
looked upon the wine of the Royal Hotel when it was red, or, 
indeed, any other colour; asa matter of fact, I had espied an 
inconspicuous corner in the entrance hall, and there I first 
smoked a cigarette, and subsequently sank into troubled sleep. 
Through my dreams I was aware of the measured pounding of 
the piano, of the clatter of glasses at the bar, of wheels in the 
street, and then, more clearly, of Flurry’s voice assuring Miss 
Bennett that if she’d only wait for another dance he’d get the 
R.M. out of bed to do her hair for her—then again oblivion. 

At some later period I was dropping down a chasm on the 
Quaker’s back, and landing with a shock; I was twisting his 
mane into a chignon, when he turned round his head and caught 
my arm in his teeth. I awoke with the dew of terror on my 
forehead, to find Miss Bennett leaning over me in a scarlet cloak 
with a hood over her head, and shaking me by my coat sleeve. 

‘Major Yeates,’ she began at once in a hurried whisper, ‘I 
want you to find Flurry Knox, and tell him there’s a plan to feed 
his hounds at six o’clock this morning so as to spoil their 
hunting!’ 

‘How do you know ?’ I asked, jumping up. 

‘My little brother told me. He came in with us to-night to 
see the dance, and he was hanging round in the stables, and he 
heard one of the men telling another there was a dead mule in 
an outhouse in Bride’s Alley, all cut up ready to give to Mr. 
Knox’s hounds.’ 

‘But why shouldn’t they get it?’ I asked in sleepy stupidity. 

‘Is it fill them up with an old mule just before they’re going 
out hunting?’ flashed Miss Bennett. ‘Hurry and tell Mr. Knox ; 
don’t let Tomsy Flood see you telling him—or any one else.’ 
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‘Oh, then it’s Mr. Flood’s game?’ I said, grasping the situation 
at length. 

‘It is,’ said Miss Bennett, suddenly turning scarlet; ‘he’s a 
disgrace! I’m ashamed of him! I’m done with him!’ 

I resisted a strong disposition to shake Miss Bennett by - 
hand. 

‘I can’t wait,’ she continued. ‘I made my mother drive back a 
mile—she doesn’t know a thing about it —I said I’d left my purse 
in the cloak-room. Good-night! Don’t tell a soul but Flurry!’ 

She was off, and upon my incapable shoulders rested the 
responsibility of the enterprise. 

It was past four o’clock, and the last bars of the last waltz were 
being played. At the bar a knot of men, with Flurry in their 
midst, were tossing ‘Odd man out’ for a bottle of champagne. 
Flurry was not in the least drunk, a circumstance worthy of 
remark in his present company, and I got him out into the hall 
and unfolded my tidings. The light of battle lit in his eye as he 
listened. 

‘I knew by Tomsy he was shaping for mischief,’ he said 
coolly ; ‘ he’s taken as much liquor as’d stiffen a tinker, and he’s 
only half-drunk this minute. Hold on till I get Jerome Hickey 
and Charlie Knox—they’re sober ; I'll be back in a minute.’ 

I was not present at the council of war thus hurriedly con- 
vened ; I was merely informed when they returned that we were 
all to ‘hurry on.’ My best evening pumps have never recovered 
the subsequent proceedings. They, with my swelled and aching 
feet inside them, were raced down one filthy lane after another, 
until, somewhere on the outskirts of Drumcurran, Flurry pushed 
open the gate of a yard and went in. It was nearly five o’clock 
on that raw December morning; low down in the sky a hazy 
moon shed a diffused light ; all the surrounding houses were still 
and dark. At our footsteps an angry bark or two came from inside 
the stable. 


‘Whisht !’ said Flurry, ‘I'll say a word to them before I open 
the door.’ 

At his voice a chorus of hysterical welcome arose; without 
more delay he flung open the stable door, and instantly we were 
all knee deep in a rush of hounds. There was not a moment 
lost. Flurry started at a quick run out of the yard with the 
whole pack pattering at his heels. Charley Knox vanished ; Dr. 
Hickey and I followed the hounds, splashing into puddles and 
hobbling over: patches of broken stones, till we left the town 
behind and hedges arose on either hand. 
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‘Here’s the house!’ said Flurry, stopping short at a low 
entrance gate ;‘many’s the time I’ve been here when his father 
had it; it’ll be a queer thing if I can’t find a window I can 

manage, and the old cook he has is as deaf as the dead.’ 
He and Dr. Hickey went in at the gate with the hounds; I 
hesitated ignobly in the mud. 

‘This isn’t an R.M’s. job,’ said Flurry in a whisper, closing 
the gate in my face ; ‘ you stole a horse with me, but you’d best 
keep clear of house-breaking.’ 

I accepted his advice, but I may admit that before I turned 
for home a sash was gently raised, a light had sprung up in one 
of the lower windows, and I heard Flurry’s voice saying, ‘ Over, 
over, over!’ to his hounds. 

There seemed to me to be no interval at all between these 
events and the moment when I woke in bright sunlight to find 
Dr. Hickey standing by my bedside in a red coat with a tall glass 
in his hand. 

‘It’s nine o’clock,’ he said. ‘I’m just after waking Flurry Knox. 
There wasn’t one stirring in the hotel till I went down and 
pulled the “ boots” from under the kitchen table! It’s well for us 
the meet’s in the town; and, by-the-bye, your grey horse has four 
legs on him the size of bolsters this morning ; he won't be fit to 
go out, I’m afraid. Drink this anyway, you’re in the want of it.’ 

Dr. Hickey’s eyelids were rather pink, but his hand was 
as steady as a rock. The whiskey-and-soda was singularly un- 
tempting. 

‘What happened last night?’ I asked eagerly as I gulped it. 

‘Oh, it all went off very nicely, thank you,’ said Hickey, twist- 
ing his black beard to a point. ‘We benched as many of the 
hounds in Flood’s bed as’d fit, and we shut the lot into the room. 
We had them just comfortable when we heard his latchkey below 
at the door.’ He broke off and began to snigger. 

‘Well?’ I said, sitting bolt upright. > 

_* Well, he got in at last, and he lit a candle then. That took 
_ him five minutes. He was pretty tight. We were looking at 
him over the banisters until he started to come up, and accord- 
ing as he came up, we went on up the top flight. He stood 
admiring his candle for a while on the landing, and we wondered 
he didn’t hear the hounds snuffing under the door. He opened 
it then, and, on the minute, three of them bolted out between 
his legs.’ Dr. Hickey again paused to indulge in Mephistophelian 
laughter. ‘Well, you know,’ he went on, ‘when a man in poor 
Tomsy’s condition sees six dogs jumping out of his bed he’s apt 
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to make a wrong diagnosis. He gave a roar, and pitched the 
candlestick at them, and ran for his life downstairs, and all the 
hounds after him. ‘Gone away!” screeches that devil Flurry, 
pelting downstairs on top of them in the dark, I believe | 
screeched too.’ 
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‘Good heavens !’ I gasped, ‘I was well out of that!’ 

‘Well, you were,’ admitted the Doctor. ‘However, Tomsy 
bested them in the dark, and he got to ground in the pantry. I 
heard the cups and saucers go as he slammed the door on the 
hounds’ noses, and the minute he was in Flurry turned the key 
on him. “They’re real dogs, Tomsy, my buck! ” says Flurry, 
just to quiet him; and there we left him.’ 

‘Was he hurt?’ I asked, conscious of the triviality of the 
question. 

‘ Well, he lost his brush,’ replied Dr. Hickey. ‘Old Merrylegs 
tore the coat-tails off him; we got them on the floor when we 
struck a light; Flurry has them to nail on his kennel door. 
Charley Knox had a pleasant time too,’ he went on, ‘ with the 
man that brought the barrow-load of meat to the stable. We 
picked out the tastiest bits and arranged them round Flood’s 
breakfast table for him. They smelt very nice. Well, I’m delay- 
ing you with my talkin : 

Flurry’s hounds had the run of the season that day. I saw it 
admirably throughout—from Miss Bennett’s pony cart. She 
drove extremely well, in spite of her strained arm. 
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BY H. L. HEBER PERCY 


An August evening in ’97 saw me floating in a dug-out, 
lazily, driftingly, down the oily current of the Mdingidingi river, 
in South Africa, revelling in the coming coolness of the day’s 
decline, yet keenly conscious of the charm of never knowing at. 
what moment some unexpected chance of using my favourite 
weapons, then lying at my side, might not present itself. 

My Kaffirs paddled slowly in harmony with the delicious 
quiet of the scene, their bronzed muscles moving with perfect. 
ease, their tongues tied in sympathy with the surrounding calm, 
whilst yet, with timely, noiseless stroke they kept our bows in 
mid-channel, and swept us clear of every bank or bar of sand that. 
here and there fretted the current of the stream. 

Alligators lay sleeping, perhaps philosophising, on every sand 
bank, in the hush of the evening, undisturbed by our silent 
passage, and here and there a herd of waterbuck or of brindled 
gnu fed close down to the banks, and barely raised their heads 
as we glided by them. Birds of beautiful plumage hawked their 
insect food over the glass of the stream which mirrored their 
painted beauty, and kingfishers hung poised like living jewels, 
quivering in the sunset, till, with a fall like a flash of light, they 
broke the surface and bore away their silver prey. 

My rifles lay beside me, a 303 and ‘577, for I was returning 
from a shooting trip up towards the Zambesi, and making my 
way down to Beira, on the East Coast of Africa, to embark for 
England; but I had not much hope of their being of further 
service. I was alone, and had been so for many months; sport 
had been good, toil incessant, but I had made a more than 
average ‘bag of all sorts of game, and I was content; my only 
longing now was for the grip of an English hand and the sound of 
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an English tongue. But all was not yet over; for as we swept 
by a sandbank in the bend of the stream I recognised a country, 
where I had seen good buffalo spoor when going north, and as 
I wished to get a better head than I had as yet secured, I called 
a halt, and my Kaffir boys paddled gladly in, nothing loth to 
spend a couple of days in peace—that was their dream no doubt 
—and they quickly pitched my tent, a flimsy canvas at best, 
that did not take long to put up, on the top of the sandbank. 

The boys themselves camped nearer to the canoe, about 150 
yards away from me, and close to the river, which here described 
an arc, whose chord, a straight line of high cane or reed, enclosed 
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THERE LAY A GRANDLY MANED LION, SEEMINGLY ASLEEP 


a bare patch of sandbank some 400 yards in length by 300 in 
width, on which our camp was formed. 

Buffalo tracks were here in abundance, and I felt sure of . 
success in that line—at any rate I meant doing all I knew; but 
I noticed besides a !arge number of lion tracks on the silver 
sand, and the idea crossed my mind that I might yet come to 
terms with one. This was only a passing thought, however, as I 

had heard those folk roaring almost every night, and I paid no 
further attention beyond thinking that they were rather ridiculous 
beasts, that talked very big at night and yet took very good care 
not to give themselves away by day. I was, however, eventually 
destined to make a closer acquaintance than was perhaps strictly 
necessary, and to receive a formal call in due course, but still 
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out of visiting hours, one which might almost indeed have 
looked like an intrusion; and this was the how. 

After I had finished my supper and pulled my blankets over 
me, my boys having gone to their own camp, I lay awake read- 
ing, until I was forced to listen to a concert, which, gradually 
swelling on the night air, commanded attention by its solemn 
beauty. Roll after roll, roar after roar, in one grand harmony, 
the great voices of the mighty beasts shattered the silence. Who 
shall describe such a sound? Beautiful and strong as nothing 
else, the air pulses with its power. I have heard the cough of a 
charging tiger, the moaning roar—or complaint if you will—that 
he makes also in the dead of night, putting the jungles for miles 
around him under the hush of fear, into crouching silence ; but 
even this grand voice strikes on a lower key, and here—not 
one—nor two—nor three—but a whole troop—a united family 
of hungry hunters, were crying out within 300 yards of my 
flimsy canvas. As I listened entranced and fascinated by the 
fury and force of it, again and again from afar came pealing 
back a double echo, roar for roar, challenge for challenge ; in ever- 
increasing nearness and harmony the answers rang from another 
and more distant troop. 

Who shall say what I felt? I enjoyed it keenly, having no 
idea or sense of fear, as I had become so thoroughly accustomed 
to hearing the lions roar in the distance, and it had not struck 
me that I should prevent their coming too close—in fact, I 
thought no more of the near roaring than I had ever done of the 
more distant thunder; but soon these sounds were hushed, and 
before long I heard buffalo grunting close by. It is curious to 
note this trait in the buffalo’s character; where not much shot 
at he is more or less a friendly dispositioned animal, or at any 
rate a fearless one, as he will sometimes feed up to within 100 
yards of your tent; and this happened once to my knowledge. 
My boys were chattering round their fire, and I, being then 
after elephant, did not care to disturb the less desired. game, so 
taking the lantern I waved it at them outside, and they moved 
quietly away without stampede or hurry. 

_ After an early breakfast, I started next morning, accompanied 
by four Kaftir boys, to find the buffalo, making up my mind to a 
hard day’s work. Yet how little do we know what is before us ! 
I was carrying my ‘577 express, whilst ‘Pinto,’ a tall and 
splendidly made Zulu, the only boy on whom I could hope to 
rely at a pinch, carried my ‘303, the rest following. After 
walking some 300 yards, partly through heavy cane-brake, we 
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emerged on an open piece of ground, a cane surrounded amphi- 
theatre, with one small opening on the further side ; and there, 
where the ground was clear, I noticed some animal lying down, 
which I concluded must be a buck that the lions had killed during 
the night. Paying no attention to this, 1 was walking steadily 
on, when one of my boys whistled softly, and pointing, spoke the 
magic word ‘Ngonyamo.’ I put up my binocular to make sure, 
and found that the boy was right. There lay a grandly maned 
lion, seemingly asleep. 

I at once proceeded to stalk him, closely followed by Pinto, 
and we crawled up to within about ninety yards, but were unable 
to get nearer owing to a dip in the ground, on the further side of 
which he lay atop of the rise. We succeeded in getting behind 


SHE ANSWERED TO THE SHOT 


a small detached clump of some dozen stalks of cane, and once 
there I took a careful sight and fired, hitting him fair and square. 
On receiving the bullet he sprang into the air with a hoarse grunt 
of rage and pain, and disappeared with two or three great bounds 
into the cane on my left, when, to my surprise, another lion 
sprang out of the growth on my right, and crossing the narrow 
space disappeared after the first; and though I fired at once 
he, I think, escaped untouched. But this was not all; for no 
sooner had he gone than a third showed, followed by another and 
yet another, till six grand beasts in all had passed in quick suc- 
cession. It was a glorious sight, and one that I shall never 
forget. Jamming in another cartridge, I fired again at the 
last one, a fine lioness, and hit her fairly, for she answered 
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to the shot with a loud grunt; but flourishing her tail she dis- 
appeared after the others. 

By this time all my boys had run away except Pinto, who 
stood by me till I had wounded the second, when he ran off too ; 
but stopping and looking back I beckoned to him, and he pluckily 
rejoined me, and then whispered that we must get back as quickly 
as possible, for the lions would in all probability work round 
for our wind, and if only one had seen us, we should have the 
united troop down on the top of us. This latter assertion of his, 
I rather doubted, but at any rate, concluding that discretion 
was the better part of valour, we retreated as far as the trees on 
the edge of the glade, and climbing up one of them, gained a 
splendid position from which to cover the open ground. 

We had hardly been quiet in the tree for three minutes, when 
we saw two lions stalk out of the cane and stand close to the fringe 
of it, about eighty yards away, evidently acting exactly as Pinto 
had foretold, and straining to get our wind. Suddenly something 
went wrong; the thieves fell out, and a furious fight began. 
They reared up on their hind legs, slapping, biting, and cursing 
at each other in the finest form. I would have given anything to 
have been able to photograph them as they fought, and to phono- 
graph the sounds emitted in their fury. It was glorious to see 
and hear them, and I enjoyed it thoroughly as an artistic per- 
formance, as also did Pinto I think, all the more no doubt from 
our having a safe seat from which to observe so rare a sight. 

Never taking my eyes off the lions, I had managed in the 
meantime to throw my left arm round a bough, and so to secure 
my position. The moment they came to the ground I fired at 
the biggest and hit him heavily. With a grunt and a slight 
flourish of his tail he acknowledged the hit, while his massive 
head drooped to the ground, his fore-legs straddled wide, and he 
blundered staggering towards the cane, which I thought he could 
never reach. This he did, however, and I watched the canes 
bend and shake as:he passed through till he reached a bush, at 
which he seemed to stop, and I then turned my attention to the 
other one, which also I feel sure that I hit, as afterwards I found two 
blood spoors from the place where the lions had stood. On firing 
the second shot out of the tree, the recoil from the comparatively 
heavy charge knocked my feet off the bough, and had I not 
luckily had my arm round another branch, I should have had a 
heavy fall. 

I had now to consider what was best to do, as I was very keen 
to handle some of these lion skins, and yet had no desire to run 
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any unnecessary risks; so after some consideration I came to 
the conclusion that I had better wait a little, see what might 
happen, and at any rate give the wounded animals time to die if 
they would, or failing that, for their wounds to stiffen. 
Meanwhile, the lions continued roaring loudly, but I could see 
nothing more of them, though by the sound they appeared to be 
moving away towards the open plain, when, to my joy, I saw 
vultures soaring round above them, then dropping lower and 


A FURIOUS FIGHT BEGAN 


lower. Several of them actually settled in the cane, close to the 
bush at which the last lion but one had to all appearance stopped, 
some more settled at another place in the cane, and others still 
kept wheeling further off, apparently over a wounded animal. 
Both Pinto and I at once jumped at the conclusion that there 
were two lions dead, and one more heavily wounded, and I began 
to wonder whether I had enough preserving powder or paste left 
to cure their skins; further, whether it would be safe to skin 
them where they lay, or whether I had better have them carried 
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into camp. Thus counting my chickens before they were 
hatched. 

After waiting for about an hour I was disappointed to realise 
that the vultures had diminished in number, and that none were 
continuing to settle, but I still hoped that this might be due to 
their having spotted us in the tree, and that they were only waiting 
till we had gone, or else that another lion was on the move, and 
they were afraid to go down. 

Being now det rmined to get a fresh supply of °577 cartridge, 
as I had only one left, on account of the Kaffirs having bolted 
with my spare ones, but very unwilling to lose the chance of 
another shot, which I might very well do if I went myself to 
camp, I asked Pinto to go and get me some; but this he flatly 
refused to do, soI told him that I would go, and that he must 
remain on watch in the tree, with. my ‘577, till my return, to 
which, after some demur, he consented. As I scrambled down 
from the tree, my eye was caught by the scores and seams in the 
bark made evidently by the lions when sharpening or cleaning 
their claws. They would seem to have the same habit as have 
the tigers and panthers in India, where in any wild jungle you 
will frequently find the soft bark of the semul or cotton trees, 
among others, heavily scored in this manner. 

With the -303 in my hand, I now started for camp, passing 
through the 200 yards of cane brake which intervened as 
quietly and quickly as I well could, and there I found a gang of 
strange Kaffirs who were going up the river in a dug-out, whom I 
endeavoured to coax into accompanying me and my boys in our 
hunt after the lions. Even ‘a little temptation’ failed, as they 
said that they had urgent business to attend to elsewhere, and 
they attended to it with the utmost promptitude. 

Having replenished my cartridge bag and left one Kaffir at 
the camp, I took the other back to the tree in which Pinto was 
seated, and asked for news. He had seen nothing more, except 
that some few vultures had returned ; so after some delay I got 
the boys to accompany me to the place where I had hit the last 
two lions, and as soon as we got there we found a heavy trail of 
blood into the cane, which we bombarded at once with clods, and 
getting no response, all went slowly along the spoor. I soon 
caught sight, however, of a second blood spoor running parallel to 
us on the left, and pointed it out to Pinto; but this was too 
strong, and all the boys at once declined to go on, as they said 


that it was too dangerous and not business; so we had to fall 
back. 
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On reaching the open again, they explained that, had it been 
a question of following up one wounded lion only, they would 
not have minded continuing on the spoor ; but that with three or 
four, and in such heavy jungle, the thing was impossible—that 
we might pass close to one whilst on the trail of another, and 
be charged at any moment. I remembered, however, in spite of 
all this, that the boys—including Pinto even, though he stopped 
quickly—had all bolted like hares when I had shot a lioness on 
a previous occasion. Such being the case, we decided to go to 
the furthest point, where I had shot the first two lions; but, on 
arrival, after following the spoor a little way into the cane, the 
boys again refused to go on. Determined to get the beasts 
somehow, even if I had to spoil their skins, I circled round 
outside the cane, firing through the high grass in several places 
up wind, hoping in this way to burn the cane, and hunt the 
unwounded ones out. Unfortunately the grass would not burn 
well, and the fire only ran through the cane, burning it in 
patches and streaks, taking the dry leaves and rubbish under- 
neath, but not laying hold on the cane itself. 

After sitting down and waiting some time under the shade of 
the tree we had previously climbed, and giving the boys time to 
pull themselves together a bit, I again persuaded them to follow 
me into the cane, at the same spot where we had first entered it, 
as we had seen the vultures settling anew. This time we got a 
bit further in on the spoors, and Pinto picked up a piece of bone 
with fresh blood on it, a memento out of the third lion I had 
hit; a little further on we came on a big pool of blood, 
soaking the sand and grass, and further still, on a place where 
a third lion had joined the two others, and had lain down 
bleeding heavily. Pinto now whispered that he could hear 
one of them growling in front of us, and being unfortunately 
too deaf to rely upon my own hearing, and unable to see more 
than three or four yards into the tangled cane, I had to take his 
word for it, and again retire. Here the boys all made a stand, 
and refused to go in again. While the search was pro- 
ceeding the fire had not reached this part of the cane, so we 
waited till it did so, and then, as it died down, I tried to put 
life into my boys once more; but it was no good, and Pinto 
alone, though his teeth were literally chattering with fear, came 
up to the scratch, which, under the circumstances, was good and 
plucky. We two then walked through and through the cane 
where it had been more or less opened up by the fire, and 
through a good deal of unburnt tangle as well, but all to no 
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purpose ; so we circled outside the cane through the long grass 
right up to the river bank, up stream, seeking to pick up the lions’ 
tracks should they have crossed the plain; but here again we failed. 

Taking one more long turn through and through the cane in 
every direction and finding nothing, I at last threw up the 
sponge and walked very sadly back to camp, which I reached 
about sundown, to find that my boys had collected no firewood 
to speak of. I found them talking and, no doubt, discussing 
the situation, as they now informed me that they had been told 
by a party of Kaffirs who had passed us when we were up beyond 
the Moossapasso river (being themselves on their way to the Zam- 
besi), that they had camped on the very sandbank we were now on, 
and had lost one of their men, carried away by the lions at night. 
Further, they told me that the lions would certainly return 
during the night to look for their mates, and, as I did not think 
this at all unlikely, I kept my ‘577 handy and put some cartridges 
ready by me, after I had cleaned the rifles, had my supper, and 
turned in. On doing so, I noticed that the boy whose duty it 
was to wash my cups, plates, and cooking utensils, had neglected 
to do his work, and had left the things stacked carelessly on a 
bucket near the door of my tent. I suppose that he had been 
afraid to cross from his camp to mine in the dark, so did not call, 
though my fire too had died down, and wood to replenish it there 
was none. 

It was now about ten o’clock. I had lain reading for some 
time, and after putting out my lantern, had curled up in my 
blankets, when the lions began to roar again. This banished 
sleep ; so getting up I went outside to listen, and made out that 
they were coming nearer and nearer through the cane, so taking 
my binoculars, I lay down in position to use them through the 
opening of my tent doors, which were flapping quietly in the night 
air, and my rifle lay also under my hand ready for any eventuality. 

As there was no moon it was very dark, though the night 
being clear some glimmer was given by the stars, and the sky- 
line could just be distinguished. 

The roaring continued, and the volume of sound swelled— 
nearer and even nearer the angry voices echoed in unison, but 
in spite of binoculars it was some time before I made out the 
forms of any of the great beasts who were breaking my rest, till 
two of them moved up to where the crest of the sand rose 
against the horizon, and their forms loomed dark against the 
sky. Having satisfied myself in this way, I then moved back 
into my blankets and lay with my rifle alongside of me, my 
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long hunting knife stuck upright in the ground beside me, and 
fell to wondering what would happen next? It was the first time 
that I had heard lions roaring within eighty yards, and I was 
interested in listening to the low harsh ‘gurr’ which one can 
only hear at very close quarters. 

Fancying that the lions were really moving down to the river 
to drink, I lay listening, when suddenly the noise ceased instanta- 
neously, and was succeeded by the silence of the grave—a hush 
that could be absolutely felt seemed to fall on the night—-and 
I knew instinctively that they had got my wind, and that if they 
meant giving trouble it would not be long in coming. Then I 
heard another sound, that of my boys poling the canoe away 
across the river, which was, perhaps, the wisest thing they could 
have done; they could not help me, as, having allowed their own 
fire to die out, they had no firebrands to hurl at the intruders. 

Thus thrown on my own resources, I began to consider what 
was my wisest course. Should I light my lantern, giving the 
lions the chance of seeing me moving? Should I fire off my 
rifle, and so scare them and perhaps wantonly throw away my 
chance of getting on better terms with them next day? Should 
I join issue at once and try for them, with the odds so dead 
against any accurate shooting? This, I thought, would be 
foolish ; and to have merely wounded one or two would have 
complicated matters. In this case, I should have to put rifle, 
head and shoulders out through the door of my tent, and should 
probably see nothing, as the beasts would be crouched flat, 
whilst I, on the contrary, should expose myself to view and a 
home charge, which, so long as I lay quiet, was improbable; and 
I thought too that, if charging, they would surely give three roars, 
as a tiger does when he means coming in, thus giving me warn- 
ing ; when, if they did not actually knock the tent down, or by 
chance charge in through the door, they could hardly get right 
in at me. 

Having thus considered the situation in all its bearings I 
determined, like the Tar Baby, to lie low and say nothing; and this 
I did in a silence that was intense with a strained acuteness, in 
which the proverbial pin-drop would have sounded loud enough ; 
and I wished I was out of it, and somewhere else where I could 
go to sleep in peace. 

Crash, bang, clatter, and all was uproar for a moment, as the 
charging brute came right on the top of me, pressing in the 
canvas as he lit, but bounding instantly away behind my head, 
scared, I suppose, by the fall of all the tinplates, dishes, and 
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cooking utensils that my Kaffir had left at the tent corner un- 
cleaned, and which he had luckily hit hard as he sprang, bringing 
them down with a clatter that was too much for his nerves. 
This was coming it a little too strong ; so, shoving my rifle barrels — 
outside the door, I fired a shot low, to make the hollow bullet 
sing, then turning round, I repeated the tune in the opposite 
direction, which I thought the lion had taken; and soon I had 
the satisfaction of hearing them all roar again in the cane, but 
now a good two hundred yards away. Lighting my lantern, I 
then went outside, and after firing again, aiming as well as I could 
judge by the sounds, I shouted to my Kaffirs to bring back the 
canoe, which they did immediately, coming up in a body to my 
tent. This was in itself a good performance, and one that I had 
not intended to ask of them, as I thought they would merely 
bring the boat to the bank below my tent. I explained what 
had happened, and told them that I intended crossing the river 
to get some sleep ; so taking rifle, cartridges, lantern and blankets 
with us, we got into the canoe and poled across. But they would 
not even camp on the further bank, preferring to get what broken 
rest they could in the canoe. 

All night the lions continued roaring, and at daybreak we re- 
crossed the river, and went up to the tent, which we found they 
had not visited again, for we followed all their tracks as they 
had originally come down, and examined the spoor of the one 
who had so boldly charged the tent, which was plain enough. 
The Kaffirs were immensely interested and excited over this, as 
I fancy they had scarcely believed all I had told them the night 
before ; and now came a further difficulty, for nothing that I 
could say or promise would induce the boys to accompany me 
again in one last bid for a lion’s hide ; they had thoroughly made 
up their minds that it was not good enough, were utterly demo- 
ralised, and said that if I persisted in stopping they would leave 
me; that they had made up their minds to go, that they would 
forfeit wages and all, rather than remain, and that they would 
not even stay on the other bank. Even Pinto failed me, and 
firmly, but I think regretfully, refused to accompany me for even 
one more little look round in the cane. 

Feeling that all was over, and that I was powerless, I told 
the boys to pack up, and I myself went round to see if I could 
come across any of my friends; but was again disappointed. I 
certainly did not go right through the cane again, but went as 
far as I cared to go alone, and hunted carefully, when, finding 
nothing, I turned sorrowfully for camp, where I found the boys 
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all ready packed and waiting for me; so, with a sad heart, I got 
into the boat and paddled away down stream. 

Thus ignominiously I was forced against my will to leave the 
lions more or less masters of the situation after all, though some 
of them were no doubt more sore than I was. But what more 
could I have done? Had there been a moon I have little doubt 
that I should have taken tea with some of them; but with 
no moon—no bait to entice them—a dense cane brake in which 
they hid by day, and no trustworthy man to back me and carry 
a second gun, it would have been folly to have tackled the 
lot alone. Sorely I longed for a good ‘shikar’ elephant, or 
even for a few good dogs, when I should have been more or less 
master of the situation, and this article would have been 
pleasanter reading at the last. 

As for buffalo, I afterwards came upon an immense herd, 
and had the good luck to secure some very fine heads—but— 
sorrow’s crown of sorrows lies in remembering—the lions. 
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REAL TENNIS 


BY EUSTACE H. MILES, M.A. 
Winner of the Gold Prize, 1897 and 1898 


THE great Tennis match at Brighton, between Peter Latham (the 
English champion) and Tom Pettitt (the American champion), 
as well as the removal of the old Tennis court (under the Clock) 
at Lord’s, make this a good opportunity for offering a few remarks 
about the ‘Game of Kings ;’ and if I can do anything towards 
explaining the subject, or towards showing how it might be ex- 
plained, it will I hope be welcome to the many spectators who are 
sometimes asked extremely harassing questions about the scoring 
by their lady friends. 

Let me begin by pointing out a few fallacies. 

1. It is a common belief that there are only two or three 
courts in England. Asa matter of fact, thirty would be nearer 
the mark, for there are courts not only in London and its neigh- 
bourhood, but also at Brighton, Manchester, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge (2), besides the private courts in various parts of England. 

2. As to the fallacy that the scoring of Tennis cannot be 
learnt, it is true that it has been found hard to learn; but that is 
surely the fault of the teaching. Most subjects can be made 
hard to learn if the teacher will only begin to use the technical 
terms soon enough, ‘ Tambour,’ ‘grille,’ ‘ hazard-side,’ ‘ chase 
worse than two ’—yes, of course, they’re hard to learn if you 
begin with them. 

3. A third fallacy is that Tennis is the same as Lawn Tennis. 
This may be christened ‘the ladies’ fallacy,’ and may be illus- 
trated by the following conversation. 

Lady. I hear you are going to play Tennis this morning; 
won’t it be rather wet ? 

Gentleman. I am going to play real Tennis, not Lawn Tennis. 
Real Tennis is played in a covered court. 

Lady. Oh, indeed! Quite a new game then ? 
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Gentlemag. Yes; indeed, some hundreds of years ago Tennis 
was not played much. 

Lady. Oh, then it must have been revived this last year— 
and I never heard of it! 

Gentleman (in despair). Do you bicycle very much ? 

Tennis is the mother of Lawn Tennis, and though so many 
more people admire the daughter, it is partly because they have 
not been properly introduced to the mother. In din 
fact, many of the best-known (past and present) 

Lawn Tennis players have shown great keen- BAGK-WALL 
ness for Tennis of late years. I need only 

mention the Renshaws, Chapman, Winkworth, 

Mahony, Nesbit, and R. F. Doherty. 

I shall try to explain the game in a new 
way. I shall take it for granted that. the 
reader understands Lawn Tennis already. 
This will simplify matters, and I shall only ‘AMBOUR 
speak of the single game, as the four-handed 
game is rarely played to-day. 

We have as a starting-point, for instance, 

two players, each with a large-headed racket, 
a ball of a certain size, a net over which the . NET 
ball has to be hit, and the ordinary scoring, 
e.g. 15 love, 15 all, 30-15, 30 all, 40-30, deuce, 
vantage, deuce, vantage, game. The set con- 
sists of six games, though ‘ deuce and vantage 
games’ can be played. ‘Faults’ and ‘double 
faults’ score as in Lawn Tennis. 

And now for a few of the differences: I 
shall leave out a great many. 

As to the implements, the Tennis racket has 
a smaller face and is heavier than the Lawn 5SACK-WALL] 
Tennis racket, because the Tennis ball, though OFOANS 
about the same size, is also heavier (it is More piagram 1.—PLAN oF 
like a cricket ball in this respect). wa SIDE- 

As to the court, the Tennis net is much 
higher at the ends than in the middle. The court itself has 
walls on all its four sides, and a pent-house round three sides. 
The best way to describe the court will be to put the reader 
at the end of the court, behind the netting, where the spectators 
usually sit, i.e. in the dedans (the French for ‘ inside ’). Any ball 
which is played over the net into this dedans counts as a winning 
stroke. 
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Now look in front of you, over the net, and down the right- 
hand wall. It does not go straight along, but there is a buttress 
sticking out, called the tambour. A ball hit against this will 
come off at an angle which puzzles beginners. Diagram 1 will 
give some idea of this tambour. 

Past the tambour, in the wall at the end of the court, is a 
little ‘cupboard without a door,’ called the grille, and when a 
ball is played over the net into this grille it is a winning stroke. 
Lawn Tennis has no winning strokes of this kind, though they 
could be arranged if the players agreed that whoever managed 
to hit a certain chair or lady’s parasol (just outside the court) 
should score the point. 

Now look down the left-hand side, and you will see many 
openings with nettings; these are called the galleries, and the 
furthest away from you is called the winning gallery, because a 
ball played over the net into it is a winning stroke. 

Across the floor are many lines, of which we shall see the 
meaning directly. 

As to the game itself, we have already seen that it is different 
from Lawn Tennis in two or three respects ; viz. that 

(i) It has certain ‘ openings,’ into which it is a winning stroke 
to play the ball. 

(a) It has side-walls and back-walls. Many strokes which 
would go ‘ out’ in Lawn Tennis, either at the back or at the side, 
are all right in Tennis, because they hit the wall and come back 
into the court. This makes an enormous difference to the game, 
apart from the fact that the Tennis court is larger than a Lawn 
Tennis court. It is a common stroke in Tennis to hit a ball up 
against the side-wall first before it goes over the net, instead of 
straight over the net as in Lawn Tennis; this gives the ball a 
great spin, and is called ‘ boasting.’ 

(iii) Another difference is in the service ; for not only can the 
server stand anywhere in the court, but he always serves from 
the same side of the court (the dedans side, the side on which you 
are sitting), and he has to serve on to the pent-house at the left (see 
diagram 4). This is a great contrast to Lawn Tennis, where the 
service may be from either side, and is nearly always the over-hand 
service ; in Tennis the service is far more varied, for Saunders 
(the late English Champion), Latham,and Pettitt, all have different 
special services. The opponent is allowed to volley the service. 

(iv) The stroke also is very different, as a rule, though the back- 
hander at Lawn Tennis is nearer to the back-hander at Tennis than 
it used to be. We may notice two Tennis strokes especially; viz: 
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(a) The hard drive, especially the drive for the winning 
‘openings’ (see above), which would go flying past the 
opponent’s head and out of court at Lawn Tennis; and 

(b) The cut-stroke. Instead of meeting the ball direct with 
the open face of the racket, the racket often comes 
‘chopping down on to it’ and ‘slicing it;’ the ball does 
not hit the racket straight in the face, but at an angle 
(see diagram 2). The result is that it travels slower 
and gets a spin on it, and when it hits the back wall it 
tends to drop down suddenly. The correct old school 
of players used to hold the head of the racket up and 
the handle down, but nowadays there is more free and 


DIAGRAM 2.—POSITION OF THE RACKET FOR THE FOREHAND-STROKE, 
ACCORDING TO THE BADMINTON LIBRARY 


easy play, more ‘simple’ hitting, more hard volleying 
and half volleying. 

You will generally know a Tennis player, when he plays 
Lawn Tennis, by this‘ cut;’ his balls will hang in the air, and 
you will bave to hold your racket firmer and to hit harder in 
order to get them up; nevertheless the cut-stroke seldom pays at. 
Lawn Tennis. 

And now we come to a great difference between the two 

cmes, Viz, : 

(v) The Chases. In Lawn Tennis, when a ball has hit the 
ground twice, the round is over; but this is not always so at 
Tennis, for under certain conditions you can let a ball bounce 
twice, and yet not lose the point. ‘ Why should one leave a ball 
alone?’ you ask. Well, sometimes it can’t be reached in time, 
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and sometimes there would be very little chance of getting it up 
if one did reach it. ‘And what happens then?’ Why, when you 
have changed sides every stroke of yours has to be a better stroke 
than the stroke you left alone ; if you make a worse stroke the 
marker calls ‘ Lost it’ (i.e. you have lost the ‘ chase,’ as it is called, 
and your opponent scores the point); but if you go on making 
better strokes till your opponent misses the ball, the marker calls 
‘Won it’ (i.e. you have won the chase, and you score the point). 

‘But,’ you will ask, ‘whatis a better or a worse stroke orchase ?’ 
It is not easy to describe this, but a good stroke or chase might 
be described as a ‘ good length stroke ;’ the nearer the ball pitches 
to the back-wall at its second bounce the better the chase is, so 
that, if the second bounce was just close to the dedans, it would 
be a very good stroke, whereas a ball which hit the top of the 
net and dribbled over would not be a good stroke. Supposing, 


DIAGRAM 3.—THE SECOND BOUNCE OF THE BALL IS TWO YARDS FROM 
THE BACK-WALL, SO THE CHASE IS CALLED ‘CHASE TWO' 


for instance, that your opponent hit a ball over the net, and that 
its second bounce was two yards from the dedans-wall; this 
would be Chase 2. When you changed sides, every stroke of yours 
would have to be a better length than the stroke you left alone; 
i.e. it would have to pitch (at its second bounce) less than two 
yards from the back-wall (see diagram 3). If it pitched more 
than two yards from the back-wall you would lose your point ; 
if it pitched exactly two yards from the back-wall ‘Chase off’ 
would be called, and neither side would score anything. By 
‘cutting’ the ball you make it come down from the back-wall 
more quickly, and so make a better ‘ chase.’ 

‘What is the advantage of this?’ Why, if you have left a 
ball alone you have another chance; only you must keep on 
making better strokes than the stroke you have left alone, or else 
you lose the chase. 

If a ball at its second bounce pitches two yards from the back- 
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wall ‘Chase 2’ is called; if-a little less than two yards, then 
‘Better than 2’ is called; and if a little more than two yards, 
then ‘Worse than 2’ (for here it is not ‘the more the better,’ 
but ‘the more the worse’); if between two and three yards, 
then ‘Chase 2 and 3;’ if a ball is hit into the gallery nearest 
to you, that will be ‘Chase the last gallery ;’ the gallery next to 
it is ‘the second gallery,’ then ‘ the door,’ then ‘ the first gallery’ 
—the gallery nearest to the ‘hole’ where the marker stands, 
nobly risking his life (as ladies sometimes think). 

After this begins the other 
side of the net, which is called 
the hazard-side. Here there Penthouse 
are fewer chases, and so there 


are fewer balls that you can g 4 
leave alone without losing = z 
the strokes ; for most of the : oO 
strokes at the end of the | 
court furthest from you are ‘ HAZARD-SIDE 
not like Lawn Tennis strokes, CHASES 
as far as the scoring goes. % ~ — 
As to a few of the other 
differences. 
(vi) In Tennis you cannot 8 J 
stand outside the court to 
take a stroke (because the § 
side-walls are in the way), % 
and 
(vii) There is practically ; DEDANS 
none of that volleying up at X 
the net which has done so Penthouse 
much to alter the game of 
Lawn Tennis lately; for if oe 


you came up to the net, your 
opponent could ‘lob’ the ball over your head into one of the 
winning openings. 

And now, in conclusion, let us see in ‘ilies respects Lawn 
Tennis has the advantage over Tennis, and vice versd. 

Lawn Tennis (i) has a far larger number of courts, and (ii) a 
far larger number of players ; (ii) it is in the open air; and (iv) it 
is not very expensive, though the cheapness of Lawn Tennis 
under the best conditions has often been exaggerated; for new 
balls are not to be had for nothing, and good courts are not 
_ made in a day or kept in order for nothing. 
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There. are two more features of Lawn Tennis which some 
people might consider advantages—viz. that (1) it has tourna- 
ments, and (2) ladies play it. 

I offer no opinion. 

Tennis, on the other hand, (i) is independent of wet weather 
or the season of the year (of course this would also apply to 
covered court Lawn Tennis, but the number of covered courts in 
England is sadly small). (ii) It can be kept up till a man is quite 
old (I think that in proportion there are far more elderly gentle- 
men playing Tennis than Lawn Tennis) ; moreover (iii) there is 
in public and many private courts a marker to play in case you 
should not be able to get an opponent, or, what is more aggravat- 
ing still, in case your opponent should not appear. And if your 
opponent does come, the marker calls out the score, sees to the 
balls (of which there are many dozens—a great blessing), and 
mends rackets, &c. (iv) The system of handicapping at Tennis 
is far more nicely adjusted than at Lawn Tennis; in fact, however 
different two players may be in their standard of excellence, they 
can always manage to get an even game by meansof odds. Such 
expressions as ‘ touch no side-walls,’ ‘touch no walls,’ ‘half the 
court,’ to say nothing of the immense number of handicaps like 
‘half thirty and a bisque,’ ‘ playing with a cricket-bat’ (or soda- 
water bottle, &c.), show what a multitude of methods there are 
for equalising the standard of play; and, best of all, the loser of 
six games running in a set has to pay the marker a shilling. 

It is needless to say that both Lawn Tennis and Tennis have 
suffered from the great bi-mania, Bicycling and Golf, and perhaps 
the daughter has suffered more than the mother from the com- 
petition (if we are to judge by the number of courts rather than 
by the number of tournaments.) 

The match for 1,000/. a side between the American Pettitt 
and the English Champion Latham (on October 17 and 19) 
ended in an unexpectedly easy win for the Englishman, in spite 
of his adversary’s much-dreaded service. The game was of the 
most modern character, and probably the fastest that has ever 
been played, though Pettitt seems to have aged considerably 
since he was last in England. 

As showing the differences between taking the service in 
Tennis and in Lawn Tennis, Latham took almost all Pettitt’s 
services by hitting them, not straight over the net, but up against 
the side-wall; in Lawn Tennis none of these strokes would have 
gone near the net, they would perhaps have gone into the net of 
a court two or three doors off. 
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STORY OF A GERMAN TROUT RIVER 


BY J. H. LNECH 


THE earliest record of the Ilm fishery is that it was let to a 
professional fisherman for 4/. 10s. per annum. He was allowed 
to use the title of Court Fisherman, on the understanding that he 
first offered his trout for sale to the Palace kitchens. , 

I believe that the water remained in the hands of professionals 
until 1871, although many sportsmen had been in the habit of 
fishing it with the fly—John Horrocks, forexample. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Freiherr von und zu Egloffstein rented the river in 1871, 
on his return from the Franco-Prussian war; he paid a rent of 
15/. for about eighteen miles of water, caught 74 cwt. of trout in 
three years, and stocked the river with 6,000 fry annually. He 
first learnt to throw a fly from a Dutchman called De Borr, who 
had fished for salmon in Norway and Sweden; he arrived in 
Weimar in 1861, and was very successful in spite of his ponderous 
tackle. Egloffsteim now got a rod (one of Farlow’s) and tackle 
from the weil-known firm of Hildebrand, of Munich, and started 
fishing in earnest. One day he was unfortunate enough to lose 
his fly book when fish were taking well. This started him making 
his own flies. His first attempts were at red and black palmers, 
and were so successful that he has made his own flies ever since, 
and either for wet or:dry fly fishing they would not shame a 
professional tier. 

In 1874 John Horrocks, the author of that useful work in 
German entitled ‘The Art of Fly Fishing for Trout and Grayling 
in Germany and Austria,’ took the water from Mellingen to 
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Tiefurt, about fourteen miles. An interesting article on John 
Horrocks, by his son, appeared in the ‘Fishing Gazette’ of 
September 18, 1897. It states that between 1840 and 1850 
he frequently landed from 400 to 500 good trout in the season, 
and that ‘formerly he could kill in a season at least twenty-five 
brace of trout from 2 lbs. to 5 lbs., but that at the time of writing 
(1873) he was content if he got a dozen big fish.’ He mentions 
16} brace of trout, weighing over 40 lbs., caught by three rods in 
four hours, as a record for 1873. These results are meagre 
compared to what the river now produces, and the improvement | 


is very likely a good deal due to the careful way in which 
Horrocks nursed the water. He probably turned down fry, but I 
have no particulars. 

Alexander Sperber, a wealthy landed proprietor and a pupil 
of John Horrocks, took over the river at the latter’s death in 
1881. He was celebrated for his skill in switching, shooting a 
yard or two of line at exactly the right moment to carry the fly 
under overhanging bushes to rising fish, absolutely inaccessible 
by any other method. He was not in the habit of fishing for 
more than a few hours at a time, but some marvellous catches 
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are put to his credit. One great reason of Sperber’s success was 
that he took the trouble to conciliate the riparian tenants by 
giving them an occasional dinner or supper, with unlimited beer 
and cigars, cheap commodities in Germany, but they go a long 
way. Although there is a right of way along the banks included 
in the lease of the river, yet the owners naturally object to having 
their hay trampled down, and, as they can retaliate by refusing 
to allow any bushes on the banks to be cut, it is not only fair 
but politic to treat them well, and it doubtless reduces the 
amount of poaching. Sperber established a hatchery, from which 
he turned down a large number of fry ; these consisted of different 
sorts of trout from various localities, and were put into tributary 
brooks and streams as well as into. the main river. During 
Sperber’s tenancy the river seems to have improved enormously, 
in spite of a certain amount of netting and retaining small fish 
of lb. The following is a list of trout sold to the fish dealers, 
and does not include what were kept for personal use, or presents, 
which were very numerous :— 


Year Number of Trout Sold | Weight of Fish| Number of Fry 
Ibs. 
1881 1,610 1,542 42,000 
1882 1,709 1,856 25,000 
1883 2,044 2,176 25,000 
1884 Records lost — 25,000 
1885 1,911 1,920 30,000 
1886 1,933 2,092 4,000 
1887 Uncertain 2,200 30,000 


In 1880, or thereabouts, Sperber decided to wage war on the 
otters, which were very numerous, so he asked Mr. L. Horrocks 
to get him a couple of good otter hounds in England, Two were 
procured from a Devonshire pack ; they were called Glancer and 
Governess, and are said to have cost 100/., and up to March 15, 
1884, no fewer than eighty-five otters were brought to bag 
by means of this couple. Governess killed all her pups, so in 
April 1884 Sperber came over to England to buy more hounds ; 
he got seven from the neighbourhood of Windermere, and a 
couple, named Hector and Beauty, from a Scotch pack. Up to 
1887 183 otters were killed, but some of these were on neighbour- 
ing rivers. Beside the premium of LI. for every otter killed the 
Government allowed a substantial reduction in railway fares: 
These hounds won many prizes at dog shows in different parts 
of Germany. In all thirty-three of the pups were kept; a pack 
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of seven, of different ages, was sold to the late Crown Prince 
Rudolph of Austria, and a similar lot to a Hungarian nobleman, 
Count Mungkaczky, and both packs are said to have given great 
satisfaction. At Sperber’s death, in 1888, the pack was broken 
up; the bitches were all killed; nine two-year-old hounds were 
given to millers and Government foresters, and are known to 
have accounted for seventeen otters up to the end of 1892, for 
which Government premiums were paid. 

Egloffstein kept the original Glancer and three others, with 
which he killed eleven otters.on his estates in Bavaria; the 
remainder were sold or given away, and some of these were used 
as sheep dogs. Sperber’s hounds afforded sport to many, and 
their exploits are still a favourite subject of conversation at the 
river-side inns. So well was their work done that hardly an 
otter has survived in the Weimar neighbourhood. In September 
1887 Egloffstein again rented the water, with Mr. Arthur 
Horrocks as a partner until 1890, when he had it in his own 
hands until 1894. During this time about 18,000 fry were turned 
out yearly. 

In July 1892 a calamity overtook the lower water at Weimar. 
It was during the celebrated heat wave, when the water was 
down to about one-third of its proper volume, that a cholera 
scare got started, and the authorities had the streets and surface 
drains washed down with lime and carbolic. This found its way 
into the river at the viaduct below the town, and killed all the 
fish down to Tiefurt, the best part of the water. In all some 
50,000 lbs. of trout are said to have been killed; of these about 
17 cwt. were bought by natives, packed in baskets, and sent off 
to Jena, where there was a Bismarck festival going on, and a 
menagerie that happened to be at Weimar took 4 cwt. to feed 
the beasts. . An attempt was made to transport fish still living to 

_the unpolluted water above, but was of no avail, as they could not 
stand the moving. . 

In 1894 Egloffstein was joined by Mr. Stern, of Berlin, John 
Day, and myself. In 1896 John Day died, and in 1897 Egloffstein 
retired from the partnership. The central part of the water, from 
the Stern bridge, in the town, to the weir at Taubach, is now 
sublet to the landlord of the Hotel Erbprinz, who allows visitors 
to fish at a low price. Since 1890 from 15,000 to 25,000 fry 
have been turned down yearly. 

To anyone experienced in stocking a river it will be obvious 
that turning down fry is not as efficient a method as putting in a 
far smaller percentage of yearlings or two-year-olds, but it is the 
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system enforced by the Government. It must be remembered 
that in Germany fishing is only regarded as a sport by a very 
small minority. Owing to the difficulty of getting fairly fresh 
sea-fish in most parts of the country, trout have a very high 
value, from 1s. 6d. to 5s. per pound and more. The rivers are let 
to professionals, who catch trout by all possible means and have 
to live on their profits. So the Government make the occupier 
turn down about 1,000 fry per annum for every mile of water, in 
order to prevent extermination. If this is not sufficient in the 
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case of professionals, it is amply so for sportsmen, who also limit 
the size of fish retained. The principle adopted at Weimar has 
always been to buy ova from different hatcheries all over 
Germany, besides those taken from the native trout. 

The most successful introduction seem to be the lake trout 
from the Starnberger See, in Bavaria. They are, however, only 
found below the town weir and in the neighbourhood of deep 
water. They are easily distinguished from the local trout, as they 
are bright silvery fish with very black spots on the back, no red spots, 
and a pure white belly ; they are also shorter and deeper in propor- 
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tion. LIamsure these fish would be good to turn down in English 
rivers where there is plenty of still deep water between the shallows. 
Rainbow trout have been turned down from time to time, and what 
few I have met with were all below the town weir. They fought 
far more strongly than ordinary trout of the same size, and had a 
knack of getting broadside on, thus utilising the full force of the 
current, and shaking their heads at the same time. They also 
jump a great deal. I certainly intend to turn out more. My 
best weighed 5} lbs., and he took me all my time to land with a 
ten-foot rod, against a heavy stream in a place where I could not 
move and get below him. Salmon fry have often been intro- 
duced in large numbers, but without result, owing to obstructions 
in the river. One year a few fish managed to get up, when a 
weir was being rebuilt, and several were either caught in the 
mills or shot. Saibling, or char, have been tried, and a few-caught, 
one of over seven pounds. There are records of fish of over ten 
pounds being caught with the fly, but I have never seen anything 
approaching that weight taken myself, except in netting parts 
of the river in the town not accessible to a rod. . 

The beautiful old city of Weimar needs no description; few 
places have better escaped the hands of the modern German 
builder, with his so-called ‘ Renaissance’ in stucco. Of course 
the influence of Goethe and Schiller reigns supreme. It is not 
everywhere that after a good day’s fishing and an excellent French 
dinner you can attend a first-rate Opera at a nominal price. 

The Ilm rises high in the Thuringian forest, and flows 
through broad meadows bordered by wooded hills. It affords 
every variety of water, as it is intersected by mills every few 
miles ; in some places you can flog the water up or down as you 
would a Scotch or North-country stream, while in others the 
highest art of the dry fly is essential. I remember John Day 
fishing the water below the town weir, with trout rising well, 
and he tried a good many different sorts of duns before he got 
the exact shade, but when he found it the fish suffered. 

Although I had caught trout with the fly since early boyhood, 
not only in England and Scotland, but also in France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and the Tyrol, I knew practically nothing of dry fly 
fishing, a couple of flies fished up stream answering well enough 
on the rivers I had been accustomed to. However on joining 
the Houghton Club, during the last year of its existence, I first 
was made aware of the state of perfection to which fly fishing 
can be brought, and the extreme shyness of which trout are cap- 
able. It took me some time to realise that on the Test, the most 
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TIEFURT WATER—ANOTHER VIEW : | 


celebrated of English trout rivers, anything like a big bag was an 
exceedingly rare occurrence, and that one ought to be satisfied 
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with a brace of 1}-lb. trout. Although the charm of Test 
fishing is supposed to lie in the skill required to get the better of 
such highly educated fish, I have never come across the man who 
did not look forward to the times of the grannom and the May fly, 
when the trout are supposed to be less wary. A season spent 
with such companions as Marryatt, Halford, and John Day, 
always ready to coach a novice, and help him with their valuable 
experience, was indeed a liberal education, but the Test left a void ; 
never again would there be the same satisfaction in a 20-lb. 
basket after a hard day’s flogging, and the alternative offered was 


we 


POND IN FRAULEIN FRORIEGIS’ GARDEN 


loafing, yarning, an excessive contemplation of nature, endless 
waiting for a rise of fly that wouldn’t come, and the chance of 
two or three brace of medium-sized fish if all went well. One of 
the greatest charms of trout fishing undoubtedly is that it leads 
one where Nature is at her very best, but the sight of a king- 
fisher or the.gambols of a water rat are not sufficient to compen- 
‘sate every one for a blank day. 

_ _During this unsatisfactory state of things I became acquainted 
with the Ilm. Here was’a river that seemed to be all that a 
reasonable man could expect, and John Day and I wasted no time 
in giving it a good try. The Ilm seems to fish equally well 
throughout the season, but the lower and brighter it is the better. 
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There is very little weed in the river, but the banks are much — 
overgrown with trees and bushes, which I am sure are a great 
advantage; they afford shade for the fish, and a background to 
the angler, which I am convinced is of great importance. Besides 
this they supply a large and varied diet of insect food, which 
falls into the water and is eaten by the trout, as shown by 
autopsies. If the bushes get too thick, it is easy enough to have 
some cut away, and this does not interfere with the fishing, as 
weed-cutting does in England. Many of the shallows afford 
perfect dry fly fishing, notably those at the top of the park, 
where I once took ninety-eight fish _ 1 lb. to 34 lbs. in three 
days in August 1896. 

At Weimar there is a class of fishing different from anything 
I have come across anywhere else. For reasons I have not been 
able to discover, the fish are quite easy to see in the still, or 
moderately still, water, by those accustomed to look for them. 
This may be owing to conditions of the light and water, the 
shadows of the trees, and in some places from looking down 
off fairly high banks. There are regular feeding-places, which 
change from year to year and according to the height of the 
river ; these are, no doubt, regulated by the direction of the stream, 
and with a little experience one knows where to expect a fish. 
When a trout is caught from one of these spots he is usually soon 
replaced by another. Having found a fish, the next thing is to 
get a flyto him. In most cases he will be lying in rather shallow 
water on the opposite side, and more or less under a bush, and 
the fisherman standing among trees and bushes. Sufficient line 
must be let out to cover the required distance, drawn in slowly, 
and cast off the water. Switching takes a lot of learning, but 
when once acquired a fly can be placed as accurately, as lightly, 
and nearly as far as in ordinary casting; and there is a way, 
almost impossible to describe, of drying the fly (it is, so to speak, 
an attempt to crack it off) which answers as well as half a dozen 
false casts in the ordinary way. LEgloffstein, who is the best 
switcher I know, never casts any other way, even when standing 
quite in the open. In order to get well under an overhanging 
bush, a yard or two of line must be shot at exactly the right time ; 
and this is no easy matter. I believe switching is very little 
practised in England, but it is the only way of getting at fish 
in overgrown places. I made a fairly satisfactory catch in York- 
shire, a few years ago, in a place which was always left alone 
on account of the trees, and the fish were naturally quite un- 
sophisticated. 
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TOWN WEIR, WEIMAR. 


We will suppose the switch to be successful, and the fly 
dropped a couple of feet above the fish, so as to drift over him. 
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If he takes it floating, it is all plain sailing, and he can be struck 


in the ordinary way when the fly disappears like the roach-fisher’s 


float; but if he prefers it sunk, as is often the case, it is another 
matter, These trout generally take very slowly, often following 
the fly for some distance, and you must see the fish shut his 


mouth on the fly before striking, which should be a steady drag 


and not a sharp jerk, which has little or no effect on a slack line 
in stillish water, such as one has often to deal with. A short- 
sighted man is at a great disadvantage, as a fish can take and 
eject his fly without him knowing anything about it. He needs 
some one to tell him when to strike, and this seems to answer 
pretty well; he also requires a sharp-sighted gillie to point him 
out fish he would otherwise pass over. These stationary fish 
in the feeding-places are locally known as stand fish, and it is the 
exception for one not to take a fly if properly presented, Another 
sort of fish is the ‘cruiser.’ He is a most interesting quarry, 
and has a regular beat of, say, thirty or forty yards, which he 
slowly patrols backwards and forwards under the bushes. He 
must be carefully watched, and a fly dropped in some convenient 
opening between the branches opposite just as he happens to 
pass; there is only time for one cast, so it must be made with 
the greatest accuracy. The excitement is kept up, as sometimes 
the fish will alter his course a little and keep quite out of reach, 
or, on the other hand, there may be two or more cruisers working 
the same beat, and each varying the course a little, Day was 
wonderfully successful at this sort of fishing, and his favourite 
spot was the Taubach millhead, fairly open on one side and a 
tangled mass of willows and alders on the other. Wading is 
quite unnecessary for this fishing, and there are no swampy water 
meadows at Weimar. For some two miles the river winds 
through the beautiful park, and there is some of the best of the 
water. 

Another way is to put on waders, and fish a stretch of water 
up just as it comes, using the fly dry where it will float and a fish 
or @ rise is seen, and fishing the water thoroughly in the rapid 
places, the fly being drowned by the stream, as would a natural 
insect. A large number of small fish get caught by this means, 
and these have been useful to turn down in the lower water, 
which was depopulated by the pollution of 1892. Since that 
time it had never been thought worth while to fish it until last 
year, when the gillie told me one day in April that it was full of 
big fish. I went down rather sceptical, but returned with fifteen 
fish, weighing over 38 lbs., the best 44 lbs. After this I fished the 
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water six or seven times more during the season, twice again 
getting fifteen fish, and once fourteen, weighing 42 lbs. ; the best 
fish was 5} lbs., and there were six more between 4 lbs. and 5 lbs. ; 
the average was spoilt by keeping some smallish fish, and in 
future a 3-lb. limit should be kept to. These bags should satisfy 
most people, but are nothing to what Sperber is said to have 
made in the days before the pollution. Last year this water was 
so overgrown that only about one-fifth of it could be fished, and 
this only made an afternoon’s fishing for one rod ; but I hear that 


this year a lot of clearing has been done, and the result ought 
to be satisfactory. 


OLD MILL, TAUBACH 


With the exception of one day, when I enjoyed the best bit of 
dry fly fishing I ever had, the water was too high and thick; the 
only thing to be done was to fish the water down with sea-trout, 
or small salmon fly, thus reducing the sport to the level of grilse 
or sea-trout fishing ; but it was that or nothing without descending 
a step lower and trying a Devon minnow or a worm. The con- ° 
dition of the fish shows that the food supply must be wonderfully 
good, and on a ten-foot rod they take a lot of killing in the heavy 
water. Plenty of sport can generally be got without making a 
labour of a pleasure; so we usually go out two together, taking 
the fish alternately. Watching another man trying for a trout 
in a difficult place is often as good as fishing oneself. Carriage 
hire is cheap, and, as the road is never far from the river, it is 
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very convenient for getting about and disposing of one’s coats 
and other paraphernalia. 

As no fishing yarn appears to be complete without a descrip- 
tion of the lunch, I must add that the village inns are clean, and 
have nice gardens with summer-houses, and there are worse things 
than sitting in the shade discussing a fresh-caught trout and a 
cutlet, washed down by such beer as England does not know. 
The great drawback of the Ilm, in common with many other 
rivers, is that it gets thick after heavy rains, and often takes some 
days to clear. It is annoying to find dirty water, after a long 
journey and with only a limited time at one’s disposal. The 
only way out of the difficulty was to find another river, within 
easy reach, that kept clean ; so I set to work and found a brighter, 
a pleasanter, and in many ways a better stream, as an alternative, 
but ‘that is another story.’ 


Weimar in August, 1898. 


Very little fishing was done this year until August 15, when 
the lower water was found to be in excellent order for the dry 
fly, and so it continued. Owing to the exceptional heat that 
prevailed, there was little done until evening, when the fish 
usually rose well at something almost invisible, but were very 
particular about artificial flies. A certain number of fish were 
caught on the shallows with a sea-trout fly fished down stream ; 
among these were nine Rainbow trout. The largest weighed 
‘7 lbs. 5 ozs. after being kept alive in the fish-box for 45 hours ; it 
measured 25 in. by 144. It had it all its own way on my ten- 
foot rod for a time. Two others weighed 5 lbs. 10 ozs. each, and 
the smallest was over 24 lbs. A good many of the brown trout 
weighed from 4 lbs. to 5} lbs. Fish must grow at a great rate 
in this lower water, which is only about 14 mile in extent, and 
was poisoned in July, 1892. It produced 132 trout, averaging 
a good 3 lbs. each, in 16 days. 


FINNER WHALE FISHING 


BY CUTCLIFFE HYNE 


WE were lolling down the northern coast of the Varanger in a 
small coaster which rolled in the trough of a lusty swell, and 
periodically we called in at some small bleak dreary harbour, 
where drying nets formed a festoon fence before the houses, and 
drying cod on their wooden racks, and masses of grey inhos-_ 
pitable stone blocked in the background. Then when we had 
negotiated all our ports of call the helm was starboarded, and we 
stood out across the broad waters of the fjord towards the gleam- 
ing snow mountains which hedged in the country of the Lapps 
thirty miles away on the other side. 

Fishers we passed on the way; Russians with long hair and 
Tartar faces, clumsy high-booted Finns, and queer-garbed Lapps, 
swinging over the swells in their viking boats, toiling at their 
miles of long lines. And then a rain squall drove down, blotting 
out the view, and we cowered under the green canvas dodger in 
front of the wheel on the little coaster’s spar deck, and shivered 
at the chill. 

But, presently, out of the greyness of the rain squall there 
came an old familiar scent, and the mate at the wheel pulled 
lustily at the syren string to advertise our whereabouts. An 
answering hoot came back, and then through the mist a 
small green-painted steamer of some thirty tons burden loomed 
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out, slowly bearing down upon us. Her pace was almost imper- 
ceptible, but a cumbersome harpoon shell gun on her stem-head 
gave us the necessary hint as to her occupation, and presently we 
could make out two towing hawsers astern of her, and a dead 
bloated finner whale made fast tail foremost to each. 

The fish were blown up like balloons with decomposition, and 
like balloons they were striped with longitudinal gores. Their 
jaws were just awash, and oil oozed from them in a slimy fan. 
The smell of them was almost past endurance. The little green 
whaler had killed, perhaps, three hundred miles away, and was 
towing her catch back to the home factory for realisation. And 
a valuable catch it was too. The big black bull was worth all of 
250/.; and although the cow whale, which showed her ivory-white 
belly, was smaller, she would probably fetch her 200/. with bone 
at its then enormous price. 

This fishing of the blue finned whale—or, as he is more 
technically named, the finner—is an industry of comparatively 
modern birth, and has its centre in these bleak northern seas. 
The right whale and the sperm whale have been hunted, for how 
many centuries I do not know; the mist of ages has closed over 
the first capture, and not many more years will pass before the 
last score is nicked in the tally. The right whales have been 
chased almost entirely from the face of known waters; they are 
searched for from Davis Straits to the Kara Sea; ships have 


looked for them amongst the tabular bergs of the Antarctic, but 


the fishery is on its last legs. Even with bone at 40/. a ton the 
Nantucket and the Peterhead owners are dropping out of what 
they consider a dying business. This newer fishery has, how- 
ever, increased by such leaps and bounds that in 1894 the kill 
amounted to 1,500 head. And all the credit is due toa Norwegian 
skipper, one Svend Foyn. 

The finner is no stranger in the North. Whalers of all 
countries have seen him spout and gambol for three hundred 
years, and have cursed him with maritime point and fluency. 
Occasionally some harpooner, disbelieving tradition, made fast to 
a finner, and experienced that sensation which the vaquero found 
when he lassoed the Mexican State Express. And as fishing 
implements developed, they shot at him with harpoon guns, and 
riddled him with explosive lances. But the end was always the 
same; it was either ‘cut’ or ‘swamp,’ and there was another 
white-painted whale boat losing way over the swells, with a 
white-faced crew, no harpoon, and an empty tub of line. 

Until 1865 the finner whale defied the fishermen of the 
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world, but in that year Captain Svend Foyn went North with 
new ideas for conquering the brute’s prodigious vitality; and 
though he did not succeed at first, though, indeed, he was con- 
stantly at shoulder-touch with sudden death, he figured out the 
right scheme at last, and then reaped a harvest well earned. He 
died, only a year or two back, the richest man in Norway. 

Captain Svend Foyn went into this matter in middle life and 
already rich. He had two objects in view. In the first instance 
he wished to be successful where all the world had failed, and 
conquer the only animal remaining which man had not subdued. 
And in the second place he was desirous of making money. He 
was a man ignorant of science ; he was quite uneducated beyond 
the narrow lines of his own craft; but he was full of wooden- 
headed pluck, and possessed of a mule’s determination. 

He started in the right way. He discarded the slow, clumsy, 
single-topsail, wooden barque, with auxiliary steam, and her fleet 
of carvel-built rowing-boats, and set off in a steamer of fifty tons, 
which would tow in the wake of a harpooned finner without 
breaking the line. He believed that this would not only tire out 
the whale with quickness, but would also prevent the carcase 
from sinking to the bottom when life had gone, after its usual 
fashion. 

Captain Svend Foyn’s first experiences must have been 
exciting. He was frequently towed by some maddened fish at a 
twenty-knot rate through a heavy sea, with his fore-deck 
smothered with water up to the bridge. On these occasions the 
engines would be rung to ‘full astern,’ and the little steamer 
would hang on in tow for twelve hours at a stretch ; and to the 
jaded sportsman, in search of a new sensation, this method of 
hunting may be recommended with confidence. But the con- 
clusion was always the same: either Captain Foyn was forced to 
cut, or the harpoon drew, or the finner died and sank; at any 
rate, he never gathered his game. 

Time after time his harpoons made fast, and ninety tons of 
agonised living flesh plucked the little steamer, like a dragging 
child, across those desolate plains of ocean. Years came and 
the years went, each dull with disappointment. But yet he did 
not give in. He mounted artillery, and bombarded the finner 
with heavy shot, and still without effect; he tried plot after 
plan, and plan after plot; he expended 20,000/. and human limbs 
in his experiments; and finally, out of all the failures he evolved 
success. He mounted on the stem-head of his steamer a 
stunted heavy-breached gun, which carried an explosive bomb 
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with a huge harpoon, weighing together over eighty English 
pounds. The idea of playing the finner like a trout was abandoned 
once and for all. The explosion of the bomb shot it dead; its 
huge vitality was snapped in a second; and a three-inch warp 
made fast to the harpoon kept it from sinking, where a thinner 
whale line would have been snapped. 

The strongest fish that swam in all the seas was beaten, and 
Captain Svend Foyn patented his tactics, and took off his oil- 
skins. Then the business part of him came in, and, until his 
monopoly ceased, his launches were catching a hundred finners a 
year, which may be valued at 250/. apiece. 

The fishery has spread since that monopoly granted by law 
has run out, and other people are permitted now to profit by the 
schemes evolved from Captain Svend Foyn’s brain. In the 
fjords and bays which lie round that grim coast to eastwards 
of the North Cape, in Iceland, and even up some of the snug 
inlets of the Varanger Fjord, are numberless stations where the 
little steamers can bring their catch for caldrons and axes to 
resolve into its commercial elements. The finner soon swells 
after he is dead, and lies on the water like a half-submerged 
balloon, striped, too, balloon fashion, with gore like seams. The 
tail flukes are cut adrift, and he is towed ignominiously stern 
first, with a wake of oil fanning out from his jaws, and a smell 
which grows with the days, and beats down the crisp sea air. 
But when the finner is beached, and the axes and spades strip 
off the blubber from the pink beef below, and cut away the whale- 
bone from the head, then there arises a stink which poisons 
heaven. Still, custom is everything. The workers toil at the 
trying-out the oil, at resolving the carcass into manure, and 
tinned meats, and cow-fodder, and at packing the precious bone, 
and it never strikes them that a smell is abroad which is almost 
palpable in its solidness. But use is everything in tackling 
these sort of scents. We were beginning to find that out for 
ourselves. 


MY DEAR GAZELLE 


BY MRS. HERBERT VIVIAN 


One of the most charming sights to my mind in the courtyard 
of a harem is the graceful and affectionate gazelle which greets 
@ visitor with its soft, dark eye; and I had not been long in 
Tunisia before I made up my mind to bring back one of these 
dear little creatures with me to England as a memento of my 
visit. In Tunis itself a gazelle is by no means easy to obtain, 
for it has to be brought a long way from the South of the 
Regency, and does not always stand the rough and ready means 
of transport. The Consul-General, Sir Harry Johnston, told me 
he had a consignment sent him on camel-back from the interior, 
but that they suffered so much from sea—or rather camel—sickness, 
and had their legs so badly injured, that he was obliged to destroy 
them. I think the first gazelle I saw in Africa was a dead one 
in the Bey’s menagerie. It was a pitiful sight, stretched out cold 
and stark upon the gravel walk with blood-stained sockets ; a lady 
of the harem had had the limpid blue eyes cut out that she might 
swallow them, and acquire some of their beauty, in accordance with 
an Arab superstition. 

When I came to Gabes I was delighted to find a couple of 
gazelles gambolling in the courtyard of the little inn, and I soon 
made friends with them, though they never acquired anything 
like the tameness which my own gazelle has developed in 
England. One of them was a female about a year old, with long, 
curved horns, and the other a male of about three months, with 
horns which had not yet grown longer than an inch. The male 
was the tamer of the two, but neither of them had much con- 
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fidence in strangers on first acquaintance. They seemed devoted 
to the landlady, who had brought them up from infancy, and con- 
descended to tolerate a negro servant, chiefly, I fancy, on account 
of the excellent accent with which he imitated their bleat. They 
were allowed to run about the streets whenever they liked, but 
they never strayed very far, lest the Arab boys should be tempted 
to tease them. Their chief occupation was to bask in the sun- 
shine of the courtyard, or nibble at a great. bunch of Lucerne 
grass hung up for their benefit, or wander into the guests’ bed- 
rooms and play with anything that took their fancy there. 
Nothing could exceed their mischief, and the landlady told me 
that one of them had bitten a huge hole in a sheet which she had 
hung up to air. One morning, when I was dressing, the younger 
gazelle stole in and carried off one of my most necessary gar- 
ments into the courtyard. He stood behind a pillar with it in 
its mouth, surveying me with the most mischievous expression 
and dodging me behind the pillars, to the intense amusement 


of the negro when I attempted a pursuit. The landlady was 


devoted to animals, and, I think, exaggerated the tameness of her 
gazelles, though they certainly were very fond of her. I remember 
one evening she had been feeding them, and putting her fingers 
into their mouths to play with them. ‘Look,’ she remarked, ‘ how 
gentle they are, they would never dream of biting me.’ She had 
scarcely said this when she gave a loud squeal, and drew away a 
finger from which the blood was streaming copiously. I could not 
help laughing, although she had evidently been bitten severely. 
‘Poor little fellow!’ she said, as she shook the blood in great 
drops upon the floor ; ‘it was all my own fault; for, of course, 
he thought I was giving him something to eat.’ The animals 
evidently possessed such a keen sense of humour, and their 
practical jokes were always so witty, that I entreated the landlady 
to procure me a gazelle as soon as possible. She expressed her 
doubts about my being able to get it home safely to England, and 
to keep it alive in our arctic climate, but she mentioned that she 
had obtained a pair some years previously for a German, and that 
it had thriven exceedingly in his deer park. Indeed, he had 
written to her recently to announce with great delight that they 
had just presented him with the dearest and fluffiest little gazelle 
imaginable, and that he hoped in process of time to possess quite 
a colony. 

Several days elapsed without my seeing my promised gazelle, 
and when the landlady told me that it could only be obtained 
by a piece of good fortune, if an Arab happened to have killed a 
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mother to sell her flesh in the market and her little ones as pets. 


‘I began to fear that no gazelle would turn up before the time 


arrived for my departure from the oasis. However, one morning 
the woman summoned me in a great state of excitement, to say 
that she had found an Arab leading a young gazelle through the 
street, and had instantly waylaid him on my account. I hurried 
out into the courtyard, and found the sweetest and most 
miserable little object I ever beheld. It seemed to consist of 
nothing but skin and bone, and its long spindle legs, covered with 
terrible sores where they had been tied together, would have 
given it a laughable aspect if one had not felt so sorry for it. It 
was held by a coarse rope round its neck, and cowered away from 
everybody, trembling with fear. But even then, its blue-black 
eyes were exceedingly beautiful, and it had an exquisitely imper- 
tinent expression about its little snub nose. I wanted to take 
possession of it at once, and thought half 
a crown dirt cheap ; but the landlady had 
her own ideas about the etiquette of 
purchase in the East, and insisted on 
haggling for a long time, to the eventual 
saving of threepence. The poor little 
fellow was evidently half-starved, but it 
took several days before we could accus- 
tom him to take warm goat’s milk out 
; of a baby’s bottle. He was, however, by 
AGED 4 WEEKS no means stupid in learning what was 
expected of him, and soon developed into 
the most charming little round ball of fluff, perched at the top of 
four ridiculous stilts with glossy patent leather shoes at the 
end of them. The other gazelles viewed him with decided 
suspicion, and butted him away whenever he was inclined to 
make any advance to them, so he soon came to look upon me as 
his one friend and natural protector. 

I expected that he would prove a great trial on the long 
journey back to England, but he turned out exceeding docile and 
accommodating. Happily the captain and stewards on board the 
boats took a great fancy to him, and spared no trouble about 
sending ashore to fetch bis daily half-litre of goat’s milk. When 
it was smooth, he used to frolic about the saloon and deck with 
exuberance, but he was always ready to be packed away again in 
his hamper, and sleep profoundly at a moment's notice. Off the 
coast of Sicily I had some alarm about him, as I had been unable 
to obtain fresh milk, and had been beguiled by his piteous appeals 
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into giving him a dose of condensed milk, which disagreed with 


him at once. By this time I had grown so fond of him and 


his pretty little ways that I could not bear the thought of 
losing him. However, after several bottlefuls of real milk 
he rapidly recovered. I had been told that he would pro- 
bably prove a very bad sailor, but this turned out to be quite 
a mistake. When the sea was roughest, and I was feeling most 
anxious to remain undisturbed, he would poke his nose into my 
hand and jump about, expecting me to join him in a game of play. 
From Naples, where he proved far and away the most popular 
person in my hotel, I travelled 
straight through to England 
solely on his account, and he 
accommodated himself to the 
railway as easily as he had 
done to the steamer. As the 
officials were quite unaccus- 
tomed to a gazelle as a pas- 
senger, they were puzzled to 
know how he ought to be 
treated. In one case only, for 
the first stretch in Italy—and 
that chiefly, I think, on account 
of the officiousness of my hotel 
porter—I had to take a ticket 
for the gazelle. The rest of 
the way he was as free as an 
infant in arms, and I may add 
@ great deal less troublesome. Never was there so patient an 
animal. If he had to go without food for a long time, or to be 
stuffed into his basket when he would have liked to play or take 
the air, he never emitted more than the feeblest little bleat of 
protest. The man who made out his ticket had no idea what he 
was. Dogs he knew, and goats he knew, but what was this ? 

‘A gazelle,’ I said. 

‘What is that—is it a monkey or a parrot?’ 

It is astonishing what a number of animals he has been 
mistaken for in the course of his career. A man at Rome 
was heard explaining to another that he was a kangaroo, and in 
France every one was quite certain that he was a biche. But 
perhaps his strangest experience was when he landed in England, 
and I had to pass him off as a strawberry. The English Custom- 
house people were the only officials who made any objection to him 
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anywhere during his journey. I had scarcely come off the boat, 
when an individual came up and asked me whether I had a licence 
to import a gazelle. 

I said, ‘Licence ? no; why should I want a licence ? it isn’t 
a dog.’ 

‘But there is a rule that no iainating animal may be im- 
ported without a special permit from the Board of Agriculture. 
You will have to telegraph for a permit, and leave him here 
until you get it. We will take every care of him.’ 

If I had had proper presence of mind, I should have asked the 
man how he knew for certain that a gazelle was a ruminating 
animal, but he might have opened the basket to see, and I am sure 
the little rascal would have been contrary enough to seize that 
very moment for an exhibition of his powers of ruminating. As 
it was, I could only plead and implore. It would surely die. It 
would not take its bottle from anybody but me. Would the 
Custom-house not have pity upon a poor orphan? The Custom- 
house was decidedly inclined to do so, but unfortunately regretted 
that the regulations were absolute, and it was as much as any 
one’s place was worth to infringe them. At last a happy thought 
occurred to me, and I said, ‘How do you know it is a gazelle? 
You have not seen it.’ 

‘No, but somebody here must have done so;’ and the man 
looked round inquiringly to his colleagues, who confessed that 
none of them had seen it. 

‘So,’ Isaid triumphantly, ‘if I tell you itis a basket of straw- 
berries, you will let me through ?’ » 

‘Well,’ said the man with a grin, ‘if you can tell me that it 
is a basket of strawberries—I shall have no choice but to let you 
take it away.’ 

‘All right then, I tell you he is a basket of strawberries,’ I 
said in great delight, snatching him up as a brand from the burning. 
As I passed the official at the door of the Custom-house he said 
to me, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘ Lor! I don’t believe that. ain’t 
no basket of strorberries, I believe it’s a monkey.’ 

The gazelle spent its first English fortnight at Brighton, 
soon growing so plump and well-looking that no one who had 
seen him on his first appearance, with a rope round his neck 
could ever have recognised him for the same animal, and I soon 
grew tired of the wealth of laudatory adjectives with which 
every one assailed him. I took him every day into the square 
gardens, where a dense mob of cabmen, errand boys, and all sorts 
of loafers congregated round the railings to admire his jumps, 
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with legs stiffly outstretched, some three feet in the air. ‘’Ullo, 
Jimmy Longlegs,’ was the general verdict. 

He has now lived three months in a London flat, where he 
enjoys the most robust health and excites the lifelong devotion of 


everyone who is privileged to behold him. Never was anything 


MRS. VIVIAN AND HER GAZELLE 


more useful as a topic of conversation, and the narrative of his 

endless caprices varies every day. He has the strongest likes 

and dislikes, quite irrespective of any kindness which may be 

shown him. Indeed, he has a decided contempt for people who 

grovel too much to him. His aristocratic instincts inspire in 
NO. XLI. VOL. VII. ZZ 
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him a great dislike to all menials, and he always tries to chase out 
of the room anyone who enters it wearing a white apron. He 
emits loud bleats which are almost savage, and butts at his 
enemy full tilt with a vehemence which will doubtless cause 
pain when his horns shall be full grown. One of his favourite 
games is to come behind a very solemn parlourmaid and 
suddenly tug at the streamers of her cap when she is most 
rigidly upon her dignity. If hold a napkin in front of me and 
pretend that it is an apron, he is visibly disturbed and grunts his 
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disapproval, though he knows who it is all the time. On the 
other hand, he has a great partiality for black clothes, probably 
because he was first fed with a bottle held against a black skirt. 
This black skirt he has by no means forgotten, and if he sees it 
hanging up anywhere he rushes up to paw it and ask it for food. 
Then when it takes no notice of him he proceeds to punish it by 
biting large holes in it. 

His taste in food is of infinite variety. What he likes best 
of all is a cigarette end, chutnee, ginger-beer in a saucer, or a 
spoonful of apricot jam. He also considers a wax match a great 
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delicacy, but that is not often allowed him lest he should develop an 
attack of phossy jaw. He likes fruit of nearly every kind, and 
would be delightfully destructive ina garden. If I give him a 
cherry, he proceeds to play at the bobbing game before eating it. 
He takes the end of the stalk in -his mouth and draws the fruit 
up with great patience in the most comical manner, and has never 
yet beencaught cheating. Strawberrystalks and stewed fruit, with 
a great deal of sugar, are always welcome to him ; but he is gene- 
rally ready to eat up a whole spoonful of salt, which he finds 
useful as an appetiser. For some days he raved about lump 


EATING CRUSHED OATS 


sugar, and would do almost anything to obtain it; but now he 
has taken a sudden distaste to it, and turns away with a sniff 
when it is offered. He has much curiosity about new forms of 
food, and when I am at breakfast he thinks it a great joke to 
creep up suddenly behind me and stuff his nose into my plate or 
both forelegs into my teacup. If there is a great upset he is 
vastly amused, and trots about the room with his head in the 
air, convinced that he has done something exceedingly clever. 
He never neglects an opportunity of gnawing a piece of paper. 
If it is very thin, it soon disappears down his throat, but if it is 
thick, he only plays with it asa dog with abone. More than once 
I have left a pile of letters within his reach, and when I have 
returned he has greeted me with every possible expression of 
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merriment, whereupon I have found several of the letters reduced 
to a pulp. 

If he is dull he can always occupy himself with a newspaper. 
When the cover is not to his taste he tears it off; then he turns 
over the pages and sniffs them just as if he were engaged in 
mastering their contents. I regret to say that he has a decided 
preference for light literature, such as the ‘Sporting Times’ and 
the theatrical columns of the ‘Sketch,’ This accounts for the fact 
that he always thinks in the very latest slang, as you may see 
by watching his expression when he walks about like a groom 
carrying a straw in his mouth. Another of his diversions is 
to go under the table at meal times and quietly bite all your 
bootlaces in two. He will often leave them hanging by a thread, 
so that when you get into the street, they will all burst 
simultaneously. He will also lick all the blacking off, so that 
your boots appear as if you have been walking through a river. 
He is never so happy as when he can creep into a dressing 
room where a number of boots are laid out. Then he seats 
himself solemnly, and spends the whole afternoon in making a 
meal off them. Iam sure he must have some Semitic blood in 
his veins, for he delights in anything bright, particularly gold, 
silver, and jewellery, which he will gnaw by the hour whenever 
he is permitted to do so. He will chew up a pearl button in no 
time, and if a pin, needle, hook or eye is left about on the carpet 
he never fails to appropriate it. I am always afraid that his 
rashness in this respect may bring him to an untimely end. It 
is certainly far more dangerous to him than the English climate, 
which, after all, is not much more trying than that of some parts 
of Tunisia. 

As he is an Arab, I suppose one ought also to fear for him 
the dangers of the evil eye; and I always shudder whenever 
anyone tries to show off his knowledge by quoting Tom Moore’s 

unfortunately familiar lines about the ‘dear gazelle.’ Certain it 
is that, when the other day a heartless woman of my acquaintance 
had exclaimed, ‘What an idea to have a gazelle! Iam sure I 
hope it will die!’ he suddenly took to refusing his food, and 
showed signs of pining away. When, however, I had hung a very 
potent amulet round his neck, the spell was immediately broken, 
and his appetite and sturdiness revived. 

He is one of the best companions I know, and will keep up a 
conversation for a long time, answering every remark with the 
most expressive bleats and grunts, as if he understood precisely 
what was said to him. When he is affectionately disposed, he 
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puts up his nose and sniffs my face with great diligence. This is 
his idea of kissing. He cannot bear to be left alone for an 
instant, and directly I get up to leave the room he makes a point 
of trotting out after me. However sleepy he may be in the 
evening, he is always averse from being taken off to his rug in 
the scullery, and directly he is let out in the morning he rushes 
off and scratches at my bed-room door, imploring admission. As 
he has taken so extremely well to his life in England, and is 
adored by everyone who sees him, I can only wonder how it 
is that people in England do not more often import gazelles as 
pets. No doubt they require a great deal of patience, but their 
inexhaustible charms afford an ample return for its expenditure. 
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TENT LIFE IN INDIA 


BY COLONEL T. 8S. ST. CLAIR 


Ir the sportsman at home in the climate he is generally 
condemning, but which for health compares so favourably with 
that of the tropics, and who enjoys so many daily comforts that 
are unknown in India, welcomes with enthusiasm his release 
from bondage in order to participate in his favourite sport, is it 
any wonder that his brother sportsman abroad seizes eagerly the 
opportunity of the thorough change that tent-life affords? The 
monotonous routine of regimental existence, in which social 
festive gatherings play so large a part without affording much 
real, healthy excitement, becomes in a tropical country, in spite 
of what our lady novelists may. depict, most wearisome to the 
sportsman, weighing upon him so oppressively in its regularity 
and insipid sameness as to render an occasional break of some 
sort absolutely necessary. What can offer a more welcome or a 
more invigorating contrast than the unqualified pleasures of 
jungle-life under canvas, far from civilisation as well as from 
the many social influences of the madding crowd, where the 
escaped devotee, free from all conventional restraints, can indulge 
unquestioned and uncontrolled, without let or hindrance, his 
favourite sport or proclivity, whatever it may be? What a 
sense of liberty there is in being absolute masters of our own 
movements, able to strike our camp or otherwise to gratify our 
inclinations as the wish or exigency of the moment may 
determine! And the health that comes from living and sleeping 
in the open air! Our medical journals have recently referred to 
the fact that patients removed from the closed-in walls of rooms, 
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where ventilation, especially at night, is generally so very 
defective, have speedily shown improved symptoms and greater 
recuperative powers directly they were placed in the open air. 
I feel sure all Anglo-Indians will bear me out in saying that a 
very similar result is always noticeable whenever life at an up- 
country station is exchanged for that under canvas. No matter 
how enervated and played out you may have felt, a very few days 
in the jungle, even in the hottest weather, brings fresh life and 
renewed vigour. I can assert from personal experience that a 
trip of this nature used to act upon me like a stimulating tonic, 
bracing up the system just as an expedition to the sea now does 
in these more favoured latitudes. Therefore sportsmen at home 
will, I am certain, sympathise with their Indian compatriot, who, 
whilst undergoing the monotonous tortures of vapid, weary exile 
in a heat-stricken, insect-biting, spirit-depressing, enervating 
climate, at a gossiping up-country station in the plains of India 
during the hot season, is suddenly galvanised into unexpected 
energy by the welcome suggestion of a sporting trip to the 
jungle, either alone or else accompanied by one kindred spirit 
with whom he can have perfect fellowship, whose tastes are 
identical with his own, whilst he is one in whom he can place 
that perfect confidence which is the outcome of previous similar 
shikar trips in company. Unless he fulfils these conditions he 
is best left behind. But presuming your companion to be as 
keen as you are, how eagerly do you discuss your plan of action 
with your combined means! Should the grand mahseer be your 
attraction, then your arrangements are more simple; but should 
big game be your principal aim, then more elaborate details have 
to be considered, including the despatch of shikaries to ascertain 
the whereabouts of animals, in order that by their reports the 
movements of the camp may be regulated. 

Let us suppose that our plans are decided upon, and the 
general direction of our operations arranged. Stores and all 
other necessaries for ourselves, our servants, and our animals 
must be obtained; for we expect to be away from civilisation 
upwards of two months, and are consequently obliged to take 
with us everything essential that is not obtainable from the 
native villages. All is despatched to the first camping ground in 
time to be in readiness for our arrival. If possible, we start the 
evening prior to the day our leave commences, in order to gain 


the extra time. Tents should have been pitched under the 


best leafy shelter on cleanly ground, whilst arrangements for 
water and for supplies should have been made. Woe betide the 
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servants if the ground has not been well swept, for these choice 
shady situations are those selected by cattle, and ravenous are _ 
the ticks they leave behind them. I can well picture to myself 

such a camp, one of several engravenon my memory. Imagine the 
tent—I think it was called a Swiss cottage—under a glorious shady 
peepul tree, one of many that formed a grove which sheltered 
perfectly from the burning sun above; the hum of insects and 
the drone of bees sound sleepily musical, whilst the occasional 
shrill scream of the small green parrot or the soft cd, cd of the 
dove forms a welcome diversion. Some thirty yards to leeward 
is pitched a routee for the servants, near which our cook has 
established his kitchen, consisting of a few large stones on which 
to rest his pots. It is surprising what a superb dinner he can 
turn out, not only cooked, but also served up in first-rate style, 
with such meagre appliances. Potage, Poisson, Entrée, Relevé, 
Entremets. Nothing comes amiss to him, with a cup of the 
best coffee to conclude the repast. Our horses are picketed in 
Indian fashion, with heel as well as head ropes, and near them my 
riding camel and dogs find a cool resting spot. The native hackeries 
that convey our baggage and stores are also near, the bullocks 


tethered alongside, whilst the drivers, as well as the numerous 


servants, are all busy with their respective occupations, each 
carrying out his special duty only, but doing that to perfection, 
and taking in its proper performance a real pride, the remem- 
brance of which does one good to recall. The native village is at 
some little distance. For many reasons it is not advisable to 
be too near to it. At night the persistent chorus of a pack of 
jackals succeeds, while it lasts, in driving away sleep, whilst the 
melancholy cadence of a wailing hyena or the loud cry of a 
sambur resounds through the jungle. Occasionally the deep roar 
of a prowling tiger might be heard, and would make our watch- 
man congratulate himself on the blazing camp fires that he 
keeps well fed to warn off intruders. But at daybreak another 
world would awake, and pea-fowl, jungle-fowl, partridges, and 
many other birds would begin their daily task by calling in 
all directions, and the wonderful constant murmur of the invisible 
insect life would add its quota to the innocent rejoicings of the 
early morning. Everything in nature betokens peace, until the 
surface is probed and the law of ‘the survival of the fittest’ 


_ becomes apparent. It is only then we recognise that life preys 


on life, and that destruction of life is the universal law. It is 
not until the eagerly looked-for reports of the shikaries are 
received that the peace on our part is broken. Then, each 
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successive day offers a new sporting experience. To-day there 
may be news of big game, a tiger, a panther, or a bear. 
To-morrow the powerful large sambur, or the pretty spotted 
chetal deer, may be the object of pursuit. When no other game 
offers, a stalk after small chinkara ravine deer may be attempted, 
or occasionally a day may be had at small game, partridge, quail, 
snipe, or duck, depending on the locality and season; but for 
obvious reasons small game is not shot when in the neighbourhood 
of nobler attractions. Perhaps, when the opportunity occurs, a 
beat for the old grey boar may be undertaken in order to enjoy 
a select hunt, or simply a start before daybreak may be made 
to waylay him in the plains as he returns from his nightly ex- 
peditions to his favourite feeding grounds. It is surprising the 
distances pig will travel for food. This accounts for their 
wonderful going condition, the mighty boar being able for the 
first mile or two to outstrip the fastest horse, 
whilst, no matter how severely wounded he may 
be, he is generally fit to fight determinedly to 
the bitter end. 

Let me describe the occupation of one day. 
After a most luxurious tub of bracing and 
comparatively cold water, from which it is 
difficult to withdraw, so deliciously fascinating 
is the stream from a big sponge that runs over 
the shoulders and pours down the back, break- 
fast is announced. During the discussion of 
this repast the head shikari is seen approach- 
ing. ‘ Well, Nuttoo, what is the news?’ is our 
impatient inquiry when yet he is at some dis- 
tance. ‘I have marked four leopards down, 
Sahib, two full-grown and two cubs. We should start as soon as 
possible,’ is his reply, accompanied by a respectful salaam to 
each of us. ‘Is it far, Nuttoo?’ I inquire. ‘ About an hour, 
Sahib, but the place is open. It is bad for beating.’ I usually 
made a tour of the camp after breakfast, inspecting the animals 
and chatting with the servants, not forgetting to feed the sleek 
well-groomed horses that always received me with a grateful 
whinny, but on this occasion time pressed and preparations had 
to be made. 

Now it must be remembered that this was the hot weather, 
and that the sun was simply baking, whilst the refraction from 
the ground was dazzling in the extreme to the eyes, besides 
being sufficient of itself to cause sunstroke. I always treated 
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the Sun (with a big 8) with considerable respect, knowing how 
far-reaching are its injurious effects even when nominally slight. 
I wore down the spinal column a thick strip of wadding, some 
four inches wide, sewn into my shikar coat. My helmet had a 
quilted cover, to the back of which was attached a quilted flap 
long enough to protect the back of the neck, that highly sensitive 
space between the helmet and the top of the coat. A large 
pugarie was wound round the helmet, whilst inside was a net bag 
in which was suspended a wet sponge. A substantial cummer- 
bund round the waist completed my tropical defensive costume, 
other sporting garments being as usual, but all being strictly of 
one uniform colour, that of kaki. An additional precaution in 
the really hottest weather I always took, especially when I 
expected to be stationary in an exposed position. My helmet 
complete was then plunged into a bucket of water, being kept 
there for some seconds, until the cover with the pugarie were 
completely soaked through. ‘True, this added to the weight, but 
I thought this a small consideration in view of the thorough 
protection it afforded from the sun. I have come in after a long 
day’s exposure and found the helmet even then still damp 
under the pugarie. The reckless may smile at my precautions, 
but the proof of the pudding is in the eating. Although for 
years I hunted and shot throughout the hot season, I never was 
sick or sorry the whole time I was in India, I never had a touch 
of a climatic complaint, and, so far as I know, the country has not 
affected one of my organs, except possibly my eyes. I cannot 
recommend my plan to gay young bachelors who still retain 
their independence, for it is apt to remove the becoming thatch 
that nature provides, and thereby to reduce their value in the 
matrimonial market. Let them therefore remember that such 
a contingency must be allowed for. 

On this occasion a few beaters—some twenty-five—were all 
that were considered necessary. We proceeded quietly towards 
the place where the leopards had been marked down. This was 
an outlying ridge of hill separated from the main hill by an 
intervening valley, through which a road ran. The former was 
studded with rocks and large detached stones, and was fairly 
covered with small scrubby thorn bushes and a few scattered 
trees. The latter was more thickly wooded with larger trees and 
considerable undergrowth. The shikari placed us on the slope 
of the main hill, about two hundred yards apart, explaining that 
the beaters would start on the further side of the opposite 
ridge, and that as there was no certainty how the animals would 
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come, we must keep a sharp look out and do the best we could. 
As soon as the beat began, a leopard, which no doubt had seen me 
on my first approach, jumped on to a flat rock at the summit of 
the opposite ridge. It put its head between its forelegs as it sat 
down, its paws bending over the edge of the stone, and there it 
watched either me or my companion intently for some ten 
minutes, looking against the sky-line as big as a tiger; in fact, I 
thought at first from its apparent size it must be one.-The © 
distance was at least 300 yards. The nearer advance of the 
beaters could now be heard. Suddenly the leopard jumped from — 
the rock and ran down the slope towards my companion. I did 
not attempt to fire because the distance was too great for 
precision, whilst the rocks and bushes prevented a clear view. 
When the animal reached the road it stood still to listen beside 
a large tree. It could not then have been more than 50 yards 
from my companion, but he evidently was unable to see it. I 
estimated the range at about 180 yards, so putting up the 
150 yards sight I fired. I had a shell in the right barrel, and it 
went a trifle high, exploding in the trunk of the tree just above the 
animal’s shoulder and causing white splinters. I suppose I took 
too full a sight. The leopard, startled at the noise of the explosion 
so close, and hearing the beaters behind, ran forward growling 
about five or six yards, and again stood still, being unable exactly 
to decide in which direction safety lay. I hit it this time with a 
bullet, rolling it over, but it picked itself up, and, at a very slow 
trot, mounted the main hill between us. My companion then 
had a view, and gave it both barrels, but missed on account of the 
intervening cover. I had picked up my 12-bore gun. With this 
I had a snap-shot as the animal crept through the bushes, but 
I evidently also missed. I then ran hard to head the beast, and 
luckily catching a glimpse of it some 40 yards away as it was 
disappearing very hard hit into the jungle, I rolled it over 
dead, the ball entering at the back of the neck and coming out 
at the nose. It turned out to be the full-grown female. Her 
dimensions were, from nose to root of tail 3 feet 8 inches; from 
nose to tip of tail 6 feet 2 inches; height 1 foot 8 inches; girth 
behind shoulder 2 feet. 

Whilst I was looking at her I heard cries from the beaters 
that another leopard was on foot, so, rushing back to my post, I 
was in time to see one of the cubs running at its best pace across 
the slope of the ridge in front. It must have been over 200 yards 
from me, and perhaps 350 from my companion. As soon as it 
broke cover, shot after shot was fired by each of us. I know that 
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I fired four shots. The beaters then began to call out that the 
animal was hit, climbing up trees to get out of its way. We 
advanced together with cocked rifles in the direction pointed out, 
not knowing at what moment we might expect a charge, and 
soon discovered the poor brute alive but powerless for offence. 
One shot only had by the merest chance struck the backbone 
about an inch from the root of the tail, passing out at the side. 
It was sufficient, however, to paralyse the hind quarters. The 
cub growled and showed its teeth as we approached, but a shot 
through the head put it out of pain. 

The next day we bagged the male leopard. It had been 
marked into a small isolated hill where the trees were very 
thick, so that shooting was difficult. I was posted about 300 
yards to the right of my companion. Very soon after the beat 
began, I saw the leopard cautiously stealing down ‘towards me. 
About 80 yards away were some rocks that offered two passages. 
One led into the open in my direction, the other led through the 
trees towards my companion. The animal took the former path. 
I waited to let it come nearer, when it must suddenly have 
winded me, for it turned round and bounded back, taking the 
second path at a trot. A leopard’s shoulder is a small mark, 
whilst the trunks of the trees were unusually thick. I missed 
with both barrels. The animal then broke into full speed, going 
like a greyhound. It left the trees at the bottom of the slope, 
and entered the more open ground, passing my companion about 
150 yards away. He fired both barrels of his rifle, one of 
Dougall’s, carrying a spherical projectile, and having an extremely 
low trajectory at sporting distances. The first shot missed. The 
second hit the leopard exactly where it should have done, behind 
the shoulder, and the animal, at the pace it was going, rolled over 
and over about three times just like a shot rabbit. I never saw 
so pretty a shot. My companion made an allowance of about 
two lengths, he told me, when firing. He had used a shell made 
simply. by leaving a hole when casting the ordinary ball. This 
hole was filled with detonating powder, and was plugged with 
wax. ‘It had penetrated the lungs, exploding in the off-shoulder, 
where it had shattered the bone, and lead splinters were found 
almost in every part of the body. The leopard measured 3 feet 
11 inches from nose to root of tail; 6 feet 8 inches from nose to 
end of tail; height at shoulder 2 feet 2 inches; girth behind 
shoulder 2 feet. The breadth of side which was the mark to be 
fired at was only 7} inches, so it can be readily understood that 


a body 3 feet 11 inches by 7} inches, going full speed at 150 yards, 
does not offer an easy shot. 
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The day following, the fourth member of this happy family 
was marked down, but the cub broke through the beaters, not 
offering us a shot. Our luck was considerable in killing three of 
them under such unfavourable circumstances. Let me here 
remark that I cannot recommend this wild long-range firing at 
dangerous game for imitation. I was more or less of a griffin at 
the time, and was eager to make a bag; but for safety to yourself 
as well as to the beaters—and every good sportsman certainly 
considers them as much as he does himself—animals of the 
feline race should never be fired at unless there is a certainty of 
disabling them. A close range is therefore desirable to enable a 
vital spot to be struck. Most accidents occur from a wounded 
beast. As a rule, unless when there are young, all animals 
attempt at first to escape, and will fly from man. Even when 
wounded they differ considerably in character, just as domestic 
animals or human beings do; one tiger, for instance, will fight 
to the last with the greatest pluck and determination, whilst 
another will run and skulk from cover to cover, and will utterly 
decline to come to close quarters. But both animals will strike 
down an unfortunate beater if met in the way, and therefore it is 
the duty, I think, of sportsmen to endeavour always to obtain a 
close shot at first, and, whatever happens, to keep, if possible, at 
least one barrel in reserve. 

As I always like to give a concrete example to point the 
moral, let me relate an unfortunate occurrence that happened toa 
brother officer of my own. He was my usual companion on shikar 
expeditions, but on this occasion I had left the camp two days 
before, and was not therefore with him. News was brought in 
of a tiger, and three officers went in pursuit. One luckily was a 
surgeon, and a particularly able man in his profession. The tiger 
was beaten out, and proved to be a cowardly brute. From the 
account I heard, the animal was severely but not vitally wounded 
at first, and subsequently laid up in one clump of cover after 
another, from each of which it was turned out, snap-shots only 
being obtained. It was hit occasionally, but not disabled, and so 
the pursuit went on until at last there was a cry that the animal 
was dead. Without waiting for confirmation of the news, the 
whole party seems at once to have assumed that it was correct. 
One sportsman handed his rifle over to a native to carry; another 
placed his at half-cock and sloped it on his shoulder ; the third— 
my friend—went down prepared, and inquired where the tiger 
was. ‘There,’ replied the native, ‘in that bush.’ ‘ It is not dead,’ 
said my friend, ‘I saw it move,’ and he put up his rifle to fire at 
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i the animal that was lying prostrate a few yards away. Whether 
| he missed or not I do not know, but at the report the brute, with 
|| @ roar, was out in a moment like a flash of lightning, and seized 
its assailant. The first thing the other two sportsmen saw was 
the tiger bounding past them with their companion in its 
| mouth, his head and arms being on one side and his legs on the 
i= other, the whole body being apparently, as they described it, 
covered by the jaws. They were not prepared for the occurrence, 
| and were afraid to fire as the tiger disappeared, so seizing their 
| rifles they followed, and a short distance off discovered my friend 
a extended on the ground, the tiger not being visible. They placed 
| him on a charpoy, face downwards, to allow the hemorrhage to 
| escape that otherwise would have caused suffocation, and he was 
i carried into camp. When the tiger picked him up, the left arin 
was pinned to his side in the creature’s mouth. ‘The bone of 
al this arm was crushed, and one large tooth had penetrated the 
| lungs, breaking two ribs. The other large tooth caught in a 
| metal cartridge belt round his waist. It may be of interest if I 
add that he dwindled away almost to nothing, weighing when he 
| left India a trifle over six stone; but a good constitution brought 
| about his recovery, although he never recovered the full use of 
q his arm. The tiger was found dead a very short distance away, 
this having been its last expiring effort. 

The most enjoyable feature of tent life, next to the buoyancy 
of perfect health that it usually promotes, is the intimate associa- 
tion with Nature that it generates. A sportsman detached for a 
lengthened period from the society of another European is com- 
pelled to a great extent to be satisfied with his own thoughts. 
The natives who are his companions form part of the natural 
world around him, and if he is wise, he will study them, as he will 
also the birds, the animals, the insects, and the growing vege- 
tation with which he is daily and almost hourly brought into 
contact, endeavouring to learn the many interesting and instruc- 
tive lessons they offer, which are largely on the surface and to 
be had for the seeking. He never ought to feel solitary, any more 
than a student would in the midst of a valuable library; for 
has he not at his command an opportunity for practical observa- 
tion far more instructive, if properly used, than the reading of 
books? Let me advise him to put into writing daily the results 
of his experiences. Would that I had systematically done so! 
Memory is treacherous and evanescent, and very valuable in after 
life will he find detailed records of facts and impressions made at 
the time of their occurrence. When reully far away from civilisa- 
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tion, the game is so little disturbed that the camp may often be 
said to be pitched in its midst, and the shortest ‘walk abroad’ 
may yield unexpected sport. It never does, therefore, to be un- 
prepared for eventualities. A sudden surprise constantly happens. 
Tent life offers few blank days; there is always some employ- 
ment of a sporting nature. The shot-gun, the spear, or the 
preparation of skins and specimens fills in the intervals when the 
rifle cannot be used, and no trip of this description can be brought 
to a close without providing a store of recollections, stirring and 
otherwise, of the greatest interest to at least the chief actor 
in them. Let me close this article by narrating a few such 
memories. 

I remember on one occasion very nearly deliberately potting a 
native. I had been sitting over water all night, and as I had 
seen nothing but a solitary bear that had not offered me a shot, 
and as the previous evening sambur had been defiantly calling, 
I started at the first streak of dawn alone to prospect the locality 
on the chance of finding some animal about. As I moved 
cautiously along, eyes and ears on the qui vive, I detected a move- . 
ment on the top of a large rock under a wide-spreading tree. 
The sun had not risen, and in the early dim light I fancied the black 
object must be a bear. I raised my rifle and took careful aim at 
about the centre of the body. I was in the act of pressing the 
trigger, holding my breath for steadiness, when I discovered 
through the notch of the back-sight that a human face was 
peering at me from beneath the foliage. What the man was 
doing there, far from any village, I never discovered, and I never 
saw him afterwards. Perhaps his object was the same as my 
own, and he had chosen his position as commanding the approach 
to the water, which it certainly did. That man probably gave me 
credit for possessing eyesight equal to his own, and I am sure never 
realised how narrow his escape had been. If he did, his relief 
of mind could not have been greater than was my own on dis- 
covering how close to the commission of deliberate homicide I 

had unintentionally been led. 
There are several descriptions of deer and antelope constantly 
met with in tent life. The nilghai, or blue bull, is the largest of 
the Indian antelope, and stands nearly fourteen hands. I never 
cered to kill it. It always seemed to me to partake largely of the 
nature of the cow, so ungainly is its appearance. It is indifferent 
‘eating, carries poor horns, so that there is really no sport. in 
shooting it; and although I have heard it affords a good gallop 
with the spear if it can be beaten into the open, I never attempted 
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to hunt it. The really sporting antelope of India is the black 
buck ; very fascinating is the sport of stalking it in the open 
plain, and very great is the satisfaction of dropping this handsome 
animal with its spiral horns and beautiful skin. On one occasion 
I got a buck in a curious way. It was in the open, andas I could 
not possibly approach unseen, I adopted the usual plan of circling, 
never attempting to walk directly towards or even to look in its 
direction, but starting on a wide circle, gradually reduced it. 
The buck at once stopped feeding and gazed fixedly at me, turning 
on its forefeet to watch me as I walked round. I soon noticed 
that it showed signs of uneasiness, and feeling sure that it would 
not permit of a nearer approach, I determined to take advantage 
of a tree to rest my rifle against its trunk and risk a long shot. 
The buck was regarding me steadfastly at the time, its nose in 
the air, apparently trying the wind, whilst its horns were thrown 
back. I put up the 250 yards sight and aimed at the shoulder, 
and it fell motionless to the shot. Much pleased at my success, 
I hastened up, my shikari, who had been waiting under cover, 
joining me, but no sign of a bullet mark could I find. We turned 
the animal over twice and admired its plump condition. ‘ Very 
odd ’—I remarked, ‘ where can it have been hit? but hallal it at 
once,’ this being, of course, necessary to enable the flesh to be 
eaten by my Mahometan servants. The man took out his knife 
and began to cut the antelope’s throat, when the buck suddenly 
became conscious, struggled to its feet, and with an effort threw 
off his grasp and started away. I was so overcome with laughter 
at my shikari’s discomfiture that at first I never thought of firing ; 
but he, with a keener eye than mine for the main chance, and 
seeing nothing ludicrous about the escape of so much good meat, 
called out, ‘Maro, Sahib, maro!’ (‘ Fire, sir, fire !’), and I brought 
the gallant buck down in earnest this time with the left barrel of 
my 12-bore rifle. A careful examination showed that the heavy 
bullet of the first shot had passed over the shoulder and had just 
caught the extreme point of one horn, breaking off about half an 
inch from the end. The concussion had stunned the animal, and 
rendered it perfectly unconscious until awakened by the sensation 
of having its throat cut. 

I recollect on one occasion, when unarmed, I was riding across 
the plain and came upon a large number of black buck. There must 
have been several hundreds. Out of mere ‘divarsion’ I thought 
I would ride after them. They consisted to a great extent of 
does and fawns. The pace was slow on account of the young 
. animals, and without difficulty I found myself amongst them. 
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It was a most interesting sight. The does and fawns kept 
together, the bucks being distributed on the outside. Every now 
and then two of the young bucks would challenge, and out of 
playfulness would stop, quite regardless of me, for a short tussle 
together, resuming their gallop after the encounter. I stopped 
after about a two-miles spin. The antelope did not seem to fear 
me greatly, and I was so close alongside the body of the herd that 
if I had had a spear I could have used it very effectively, whilst 
with a breech-loading gun I could have easily secured the best 
bucks. 

An amusing episode when out sambur shooting once occurred 
to me. I was in camp with a brother officer who was unusually 
keen, but who had not had much experience. In default of other 
sport we decided to try a beat down the slope of an adjacent hill, 
and we were posted some 400 yards apart at the bottom of a 
wide funnel-shaped ravine that was very clear of undergrowth 
and was dotted with trees, so that the view was fairly open. It 
was a difficult place for this reason to guard with only two guns, 
as the game might come anywhere. The beat began, and very 
soon I saw in the distance a sambur stag descending the hill 
towards me on a line that led close to my position. It is a pretty 
and interesting sight to watch the cautious advance of an animal 
under such circumstances; to see it stop at intervals, try the 
wind and gaze round, as it listens first to the beaters and then 


forward in an endeavour to discover whether danger lurks in- 


front. As I sat screened from its view I heard on my right a 
dry stick crack, and turning, I discovered to my amazement my 
companion, accompanied by his gun-coolie, coolly stalking my 
sambur. He did not see me, nor did he know exactly where I 
was posted. He, however, had seen the stag, and recognising 
that it would not pass anywhere within shot of him, was 
endeavouring to place himself across its path. I watched his 
careful progress as, bending low and taking advantage of bushes, 
he deliberately crept in front of me. There was a very large 
boulder of rock abutting the track by which the stag was 
descending, and this the eager sportsman made for, planting him- 
self behind it not three yards from the track. I must say I was 
much tempted to fire over his head at the stag, which I could 
well see, but which was hidden from him by the stone. I thought, 
however, I would let him have his chance and would watch events, 
being rather amused than otherwise at his actions. The stag, occa- 
sionally stopping, came on noiselessly, and was upon the hidden 
sportsman before he knew it. I don’t know which was the more 
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astonished, the animal or its pursuer, when it appeared suddenly 
on the track round the corner of the stone, almost touching him. 
The stag was the first to recover its presence of mind, and away 
it bounded down hill at its fastest pace. My companion had 
to turn round before he could fire, and by the time he had done 
so the animal was some distance away, going like the wind. I 
saw him throw up his rifle and hurriedly, with a bang, bang, miss 
clean with both barrels, his bullets whistling unpleasantly close 
in my djrection. The stag came on towards me, passing within 
about forty yards. I hit it far back with my right barrel and 
dropped it with my left, and naturally was very pleased at the 
result. I must do my companion the justice to say that he was 
too good a sportsman to have left his position had he known 
where I was stationed. 

I find that my best pair of sambur horns are 40 in. in length 
and measure 11 in. round the burr at the base, 9 in. round the 
top just before bifurcation, and 6 in. round the thinnest part of 
the beam. They are a good specimen, but not out of the way, as 
they fall off considerably in weight, only turning the scale at 
16 Ibs. I have another pair « little heavier, but neither are more 
than ordinary horns. A pair of chetal horns I possess measure 
in length 29 in. and weigh 5} lbs. I give these measurements as 
they may possibly be of interest for purposes of comparison. 

The last sporting incident I will relate was an amusing instance 
of shooting a tigress from one of those special loopholed masonry 
constructions used by Rajahs only, for no English sportsman 
would care, except as a novel experience, to assassinate a wretched 
animal from such a position of security. We were the guests of 
a very hospitable obliging Rajah whose name perhaps I had 
better not disclose. For the special gratification of a high 
political official, who was a member of our camp, he had already 
treated us to animal fights and to shooting of all sorts, from 
elephants and otherwise, concluding each day’s work with an 
elaborate dinner followed by a nautch of an unusual number of 
his most fascinating damsels. But in all our beats we had not 
come across a tiger, and therefore he proposed to tether at night 
« bullock in front of his shooting box, assuring us that the bagging 
of a bagh was a certainty. To add to the attraction the con- 
vivial Rajah promised to accompany us and to provide every- 
thing necessary. I did not care to take part in the expedition, 
and remained in camp. The building consisted of two rooms. 
The outer was loopholed for some six or seven guns. Each 
assassin had a soft razai or quilted mattress to lie cn, and com- 
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manded from his embrasure an open space as clear and as level 
as @ billiard table, in which was fastened an unfortunate bullock. 
This room was kept absolutely dark, and no smoking in it was 
permitted ; but beyond the double doors the inner room was ablaze 
with lights, and contained every possible requirement, including 
cases of champagne and liquors, sufficient to have lasted the party 
for six weeks. As soon as it began to get dark the loopholes were 
manned and silence maintained. The Rajah took the centre 
embrasure, and it was arranged that when the tiger arrived on 
the scene—by-the-bye there seemed never to have been any doubt 
about the Hamlet in the piece—he was to give an admonitory 
signal before firing by a sharp whistle, when a broadside from the 
whole party was to be poured in upon the unhappy beast. 

Amongst the sportsmen was a very good fellow, whose only 
fault was having a soupgon of brag in his composition, and 
accordingly it was the delight of the youngsters whenever they 
could in any way lower his colours. He possessed an old- 
fashioned muzzle-loading rifle, that carried a large belted spherical 
ball, and he somewhat ostentatiously congratulated himself about 
this weapon, saying, ‘ At all events, I shall know my bullet, so 
don’t any of you fellows try to claim my shot!’ 

It was fairly dark, and the moon had not risen, when the 
bullock was seen to start round towards the jungle and to lower 
its head as if to receive a charge.. A gaunt lean tigress was then 
observed creeping stealthily towards her prey, her belly almost 
touching the ground as she noiselessly advanced. The bullock 
circled round as far as the rope would allow and presented its 
horns ; but the tigress, with a couple of bounds, evaded them, and, 
with a single stroke of her paw that looked like a simple pat, 
felled it to the ground. She then jumped upon it, and buried her 
fangs in the side of the throat. Every rifle covered her, and all 
waited for the Rajah’s signal; but he, forgetting at this supreme 
moment everything in his excitement, pulled both triggers of his 
rifle at the same time. Immediately every rifle was discharged, 
and the room was filled with thick smoke, like the between-decks of 
a man-of-war. It was some minutes before the clouds cleared 
sufficiently to enable a view outside to be obtained, when, to every- 
one’s astonishment, the bullock was to be seen dead, but the 
tigress nowhere. In vain they peered about. The animal had dis- 
appeared. As the range had been only some ten or twelve yards, 
each sportsman knew he must have hit her, our belted-ball 
friend being especially certain of hisaim; but as nothing more in 
the way of sport could be done that night, they adjourned to the 
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inner room for a festive conclusion to the day’s proceedings. In 
the morning they were up at daybreak, shoulder to shoulder they 
followed the bloody trail with cocked rifles ready for a charge, 
and much under a hundred yards they found the tigress lying 
dead, having been riddled with bullets. How the poor creature 
managed to drag herself so far with so many vital wounds was 
wonderful. The Rajah’s two bullets had gone in together behind 
the shoulder, but a little far back, whilst other wounds led to 
considerable controversies. At first the double shot behind the 
shoulder was claimed for the belted ball, but courtesy and the 
evident truth soon caused this assertion to be withdrawn. Lots 
were drawn for the skin, and the winner at once set to work 
to superintend a post-mortem, so to decide the rival claims 
of the sportsmen. Each wound was opened up, and the bullet, if 
there, extracted. But where was the belted ball? Nowhere 
could it be found, and the face of our boastful friend became 
longer and longer, as he began to realise the possibility of a miss. 
In the midst of a heated argument on the subject we heard a 
quiet remark from outside the circle, ‘Here is the belted-ball. I 
have just cut it out of the bullock,’ and the object of discussion was 
handed over to its owner, amidst the merriment of the youngsters. 
I never quite arrived at a certainty as to whether this was the 
identical belted ball that had been fired, or whether the whole 
proceeding had been previously planned. But this was not the 
only amusing feature of the night’s shikar. A critical examina- 
tion of the skin revealed the fact that the ear of the tigress had 
been marked, whilst the hair was rubbed and inclined to be 
mangy, and contained unmistakable sawdust. It is needless to 
say that the awful thought of a ‘ bagged’ animal from the Rajah’s 
menagerie, starved for the occasion, and brought in order to 
ensure ‘ sport’ for the Sahibs, was scouted as a libel on our hos- 
pitable host, and he received united thanks for the success of his 
arrangements. But down in the breast of each sportsman present 
lurks, I am sure, the suspicion that on this occasion the Rajah 
scored properly at his expense, and that he deserved the treatment 
for consenting to participate in such very questionable ‘ sport.’ 
Lastly, may I remark in all sincerity that the most vivid 
reminiscence of tent life, and the one that lingers longest, is the 
memory of those awful thirsts experienced when toiling hard 
under the hottest of suns in the plains, or when climbing, often 
rifle in hand, up the mountain side, the ground quivering with 
the heat and the rocks being scorchingly hot? How often when 
returning to camp have I carefully nursed such a thirst, and 
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refused to lose it in a wayside, lukewarm pool, preferring to 
retain it in its hard, parched-up condition in order to indulge fond 
visions of prospective drinks all the way back, that culminated in 
the stern reality immediately on arrival! Iced soda-water, with 
claret or iced bottled beer was the nectar that filled the foaming 
goblet, and as it disappeared with a huge sigh of relief, I felt that the 
gratification was worth all the hard labour by which so valuable 
a thirst had been acquired. Let not the reader imagine from 
these or from my antecedent remarks that I was a bon-vivant and 
fond of such indulgences. On the contrary, I have always held 
strongly that sport and abstemiousness must go together. No 
sportsman can possibly undergo the fatigue of a long tirmg day 
in the hot weather, or can keep his nerves in order, unless he is 
temperate in all things and in good training. I made it a rule to 
touch nothing alcoholic whilst the sun was up, and the draught 
I speak of, which lingers so fondly in the memory when re- 
calling tent life, was probably the first of the day. It is a most 
welcome provision of Nature, exemplifying again the accepted 
principle, that the poison and the antidote are usually to be found 
together, that by means of the extreme heat our liquor was 
cooled, and that the hotter the wind the quicker and the better 
did its temperature approach perfection. This was effected by 
means of evaporation, a simple enough cause to achieve so 
great and so satisfactory a result. 
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BRITISH SPORTS AND FOREIGN DESCRIPTIONS 


BY HAROLD MACFARLANE 


THE intelligent Hindoo who, it is averred, described billiards as 
a game in which two men, armed with long sticks, poked at a ball, 
while one player exclaimed ‘Oh!’ and the other ‘Hard lines!’ 
was, I am inclined to think, a bit of a plagiarist; whilst the 
Kaffir warrior who is reported to have belaboured a great boulder 
with a huge pole, shouting ‘Hang it!’ the while, under the 
impression that he was following closely in the footsteps of 
certain players he had witnessed playing at golf, was either a 
myth or a bit of a fool. 

Without doubt there is something very amusing in a 
foreigner’s description of a game with which we are familiar and 
he is entirely ignorant. His efforts to render the technicalities of 
the sport so as to make it understandable by his compatriots, his 
ignorance of its nomenclatural features, and his endeavours to 
surmount the difficulty, together render his attempt supremely 
funny; so, may I add, is the ordinary male mortal’s description 
of the ordinary female mortal’s outdoor garb from the feminine 
point of view. But our foreign friend does not make such an 
egregious mess of it as the ‘intelligent Hindoo’ and ‘ Kaffir 
warrior’ anecdotes would have us believe; he reports what he 
sees, and what he imagines he would feel were he a player, and 
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if his phraseology is peculiar, his imagination fearful, his descrip- 
tion is full of intelligence; we recognise the difficulties he has to 
encounter, and acknowledge that he conquers them very creditably ; 
it is therefore in no captious or unfriendly spirit that I recall some 
of the quaint idiosyncrasies he has embodied in his descriptions 
of essentially British sports. 

Some fourteen or fifteen years ago a very precious report of 
an England v. Australia match at the Oval, written by an ad- 
venturous Frenchman, was presented to English readers by a 
contemporary. The enterprising foreigner having ‘rendered’ 
himself at the Oval, appreciatively remarked : ‘In entering, I paid 
for the privilege to observe the struggle; and I shall soon say 
that never in my life have I seen, at so cheap a price, a spectacle 
so extraordinary.’ The day was of the hottest—so, by the way, 
was the scoring, for at the close Murdoch was not out 145, Scott 
not out 101, McDonnell had aggregated 103, while the total was 
363 for two wickets ; and our Gallic acquaintance having remarked 
to himself, ‘Ah! the combat has place then in the open air!’ 
confessed to a feeling of astonishment, ‘ for naturally I figured to 
myself that when it was hot they should play cricket in some 
pavilion.’ The English team—did ever a finer step into the field ? 
W. W. Read, it will be remembered, going in when eight wickets 
were down, scored more than a hundred—‘ having arranged them- 
selves irregularly . . . at certain distances from two light barricades 
of wood . . . I see two players of the Australian party march firmly 
to the barricades. Each one is habited in white costume, and 
carries a heavy staff with a broad blade; and, in addition, each 
one is fortified with stiff greaves and gauntlets of thick caoutchouc 
. . . L hesitate to believe that the delegates are upon the point to 
fight with weapons so dangerous, yet I find no other explanation 
of the armour.’ Having taken their position at the wickets the 
observer ‘happily assured’ himself ‘ that they had not meditated 
a struggle together.’ The bowling was terrific in the French- 
man’s eyes ; the ball, ‘like a cannon bullet,’ and of ‘frightfully 
dangerous character,’ was hurled furiously towards the legs of 
the Australian ‘delegate ;’ surely Ulyett must have gone on first. 
‘But hold! with his staff the brave Australian has dexterousiy 
turned aside the projectile, which he has sent far tohis right . . . 
where it has descended among the spectators. I fear some one 
shall be killed; yet it is nothing.’ As the game proceeds the 
writer declares that he fails to comprehend how it is amusing for 
the players, ‘and especially for the Australian delegates, who are 
in great peril at each instant. More than once the ball strikes 
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the leg of a delegate; but, thanks to the protecting greaves, fails 
to actually break it.’ The strategy of the Australians is extolled, 
but the ‘barbarity of the English’ deplored, and finally our 
visitor offers to the public his ‘ regrets that some people, sensible, 
polished, and well raised, can find a pleasure to take part in a 
labour so dangerous. To stand upright during so many hours of 
an extreme heat; to take a violent exercise without any meat ; 
to run deliberately a grave danger not less than that which one is 
obliged to encounter on a field of battle—all this is folly of the 
most profound.’ 

The phrase ‘ all this is folly of the most profound’ appears to 
be the text upon which most foreign critics base their strictures 
upon our national games, though they sometimes, as in the case 
of the American papers, express themselves differently. At the 
time when the Australians visited Chicago in the fall of 1896, our 
American contemporaries had a good deal to say about cricket ; 
one paper, indeed, went so far as to admit that cricket is a 
great game, but, alas! the admission was qualified by the addition 
of ‘for Englishmen, dead men, or other phlegmatic and stoical 
people.’ 

An American writer, when giving a few particulars of the 
game, noticed the umpire, whose presence failed to attract the 
attention of our Gallic critic. ‘There is an umpire,’ he reported, 
‘and what he says goes. Englishmen are not kickers. The first 
cricket umpire was probably a Saxon king, and anybody who 
objected went away in the dead waggon.’ It is in the cultivation 
of a pleasant breezy style that the American press is so supremely 
pre-eminent. 

With regard to the game itself we learn that ‘There is a 
runway, and a batter stands at each end thereof. A bowler, who 
corresponds to the American pitcher, throws the ball at a little 
wooden gate which stands just behind one of the batters. If they 
knock down the gate the man is out ; if the ball is caught on the 
fly he is out ; and he may be out in several other ways, including 
getting hit in the ear with the ball. When he hits the ball he 
scoots up and down the runway and scores a run per scoot. 
Sometimes he will scoot 300 times before he is put out, and the 
amount of exercise he gets is therefore about what a base-ball 
player would have if he made seventy-five home runs without 
going into the field between bats. Ten men must be put out to 
retire the side, instead of three. This is why the game usually 
lasts part of a century.’ 


A few years ago our Gallic neighbours would have applied to 
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football much the same language as the Chinese gentleman, who 
was taken to an inter-University match, used in his description of 
the game for the benefit of friends in his native country. A 
translation of the report he is said to have written runs as 
follows: ‘The handsome youths attack one another, tread upon 
one another; they bruise, they wound, they dislocate the joints 
of one another, they break each other’s noses, they kill one 
another. From beneath a pyramid of sprained members, broken 
collar-bones, and bruised heads, they drag out a gladiator, his 
hair matted, and his clothing soiled with mud made of dust and 
blood ’—flowery language for the Flowery Land, but not particu- 
larly accurate. Thanks, however, to the Stade Francais and the 
British teams it invites over to play them, the game has lost its 
terrors for the French spectators, who line the ropes and cry with 
vigour, “ Vite! vite! Kick the little ballon! Kick it with the 
foot!” or otherwise encourage their representatives to further 
deeds of prowess ; and it has even been described and commended 
in the press, a journal of Marseilles speaking learnedly of its 
mélée compacte, its demis agiles et audacieux, its longues passes et 
vigoureuses charges, and the régles précises qui obligent les joweurs 
a certaines formalités; finally, the writer declared that as a 
game it was séduisant et bien fait pour développer les muscles, la 
rapidité du coup d’eil, de la décision, le courage et le sang-froid. 

The times have changed since a writer in the Paris Figaro 
twenty years ago, and @ propos of the Varsity Boat Race, ex- 
plained that ‘to the ninth of each boat is added a tenth. He does 
not mount on the barque, he mounts on horseback. He is called 
the “coachman;” he is only utilised during the preparatory 
exercises, and on the day of combat disappears. He is, so to 
speak, the trainer, and it is he who regulates the pace of the 
eight oars by corresponding movements on horseback. The 
crews are renewed every year. The coachman remains the same 
until he is no longer able to bestride his steed. The crews belong 
to the highest families in England. The proof is that it is not 
uncommon for two lords, whom roast beef has profited, to meet 
twenty years afterwards, and to recall, with lowered heads, those 
happy days of training when they only weighed forty-five kilo- 
grammes.’ 

Twenty years have passed since then; athletic France has in 
the meanwhile awakened and does not seem likely to slumber 
again. There is no knowing what may occur in the next couple 
of decades, but many things may happen: the United States may 
meet a picked eleven of our champions on the cricket field on 
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equal terms ; a French fifteen may, in sporting parlance, make 
rings round our choicest Rugby players. But we are a conservative 
nation with regard to our pastimes, and I doubt whether, twenty 
or forty years hence, any native of these isles who is not residing, 
or has never resided, in the United States will be able to describe 
a base-ball match in language that would pass muster in 
America, or translate into intelligible English the following 
passage from a report of a game of glorified rounders that took 
place a short time ago :— 


‘FIRST INNING 


‘Dowd began operations by ramming a clean one-sacker to 
Van Haltren’s domain. Davis juggled Stenzel’s erratic bounder 
and two Browns perched on the cushions. Doheny scooped up 
Harley’s bunt, but hesitated till every corner was tenanted. 
Davis grappled Cross’s drive, forced Harley, and nipped the 
runner at Joyceville. But Dowd tallied, and Stenzel gained 
third in the meantime. Gettig and Joyce made short work of 
Decker’s weakling. One run. . 

‘Decker required no aid on Van Haltren’s languid jumper 
along port foul line. Four wide flings sent Tiernan strolling 
down the trail. Sir Mike moved up a peg on a passed ball. 
Joyce banged a warm lacer to left pasture for one sack, and 
Tiernan journeyed to third landing. Dowd contributed a yellow 
fumble on Davis's difficult soarer, and the ball rolled under right 
cordage. Umpire Andrews permitted Tiernan, Joyce, and Davis 
to trot home on the mishap. Taylor captured Doyle’s lofty 
mis-cue. Gettig stabbed vainly at the whirling sphere. Three 
runs.’ 

After reading the above my sympathies more than ever went 
out to the intelligent foreigner who attempts to overcome the 
intricacies of our national sports. If our football and cricket 
reports are to him what the above excerpt is to him who writes, it 
is a matter of wonderment how our neighbours across the Channel 
or the ocean ever pierced the mystery as well as they have done. 
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THE OPENING DAY 


BY ROSIA M. BURN 


THE chestnut polo pony in the yellow cart is mad to be off; he 
has been pawing the earth and shaking his head, and trying to 
knock the groom out of the way with his nose ever since he came 
round to the door. Bill and I have shuffled into our greatcoats ; 
so we snatch up our whips and ‘woolly’ gloves as we rush 
through the hall and pat our pockets to feel that we have forgotten 
nothing, then with an acrobatic feat we both spring into the 
cart from opposite sides at the same moment, and plump down. 

‘Are you right?’ he asks. 

‘Right away!’ I answer, tucking in the rugs. 

Bill drops his hand and away we go. 

‘Bill, with whom I am going out hunting, is my only 
brother ; the dearest old thing that ever lived, and the very best 
to hounds that ever rode a horse. In my opinion no one can 
beat him, at least only one, and that one I am inwardly hoping 
to meet out hunting to-day. 

I am longing to ask Bill if he has heard whether ‘ he’ will be 
out or not ; but somehow it makes me shy to ask, and I always 
feel myself turning pink when I mention his name—and yet it 
is only ‘Jack,’ prosaic enough to anyone else, no doubt, but I 
think it is the nicest name in the world. 

Jack is nice and big and strong, and has that charming gentle 
way which some especially strong natures possess. Other people 
call him ugly—well, perhaps he is, rather, but I like ugly men. 

Oh dear, how I wish I had the courage to ask Bill whether he 
has come yet to the Millbanks’, who live close to us, and who I 
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know expected him to arrive last night for a fortnight’s hunting 
in the vale! On the whole, I don’t feel brave enough, for I know 
Bill will laugh at me if I blush, and I really could not bear that, 
so I must just sit in sad expectancy until we arrive at the meet, 
which is at the Red Gate, about six miles away. 

What a lovely morning, soft and grey, and smells like hunting ! 
Truly, it is good to be alive on a day like this, spinning along 
these English lanes with their broad grass sides on either hand, 
with the bright red hips and haws on the hedges (still rather 
thick and blind), sparkling with dewdrops in the sunshine and 
turning the hedgerows into fairyland. 

‘Ah, there they are; that’s all right!’ says Bill, between the 
puffs of his cigar; and looking up I see before us six little black 
dots and six bigger red spots, bobbing up and down behind 
the fence to our right about a mile ahead. Presently, as we 
watch, they grow larger and larger, and soon they emerge from 
their short-cut lane into the road in front of us: Will the hunts- 
man on the old dun horse, two whippers-in, and two second 
horsemen, all appearing as if they had just come out of bandboxes, 
and twenty-two couple of happy-looking hounds jogging cheerily 
along. Bill smiles, ‘ Don’t they look jolly?’ 

‘Lovely!’ I answer, with the same old gulp in my throat 
that I always feel at the sight of them, while the pony cocks 
his ears and makes a rush to get among them. 

‘Good morning, Will.’ 

‘ Glad to see you back, sir,’ with his pleasant grin of welcome as 
we rattle past. 

Arrived at the meet, we have time to look round, while we 
crawl out of our overcoats again, and see who are there—my 
time is fully occupied with straining my eyes in all directions to 
catch a glimpse of a check tweed coat, or failing that I shall surely 
be able to see his horses, the hog-maned brown and the flea- 
bitten grey, that I know so well? Where can they be? Iam 
peering anxiously among the throng of men and horses, and 
nowhere can I see them. Oh, how sickening it all is! I do believe 
he is not out after all ! 

I always used to think I loved hunting for its own sake, and it 
did not matter who was out—but to-day? Well, it all seems 
somehow to have turned grey and cold suddenly. Thank good- 
ness there is Nelly Millbank. She is my best friend, and she will 
know where in the world he is. I shall surely have the courage 
to ask her, and so I beckon her to come; but just as she arrives 
alongside, smiling brightly and anxious to know why I waved to 
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her, up struts Bill, putting an end to all my hopes once more by 
remaining close at hand, in lively conversation with Nelly, while 
he divests himself of his silken apron preparatory to getting on. 
‘Now then, up you go,’ and I am tossed on to my little roan 
horse with a red ribbon in his tail. After my elastics are adjusted 
and I am duly settled, Bill climbs up on his big liver chestnut, who 
humps his back and squeals in sheer delight at being with hounds 


SPINNING ALONG THESE ENGLISH LANES 


again. I am in no humour for squeals or prancing, and feel very 
much inclined to job my horse in the mouth instead of enjoying 
his freshness as is my wont. To-day everything has gone wrong 
and I am feeling distinctly peevish, and all because I hoped —— 

‘ Ah, there you are at last !’ I suddenly hear, in a cheery voice 
which makes my heart jump into my mouth. ‘I have been 
looking for you everywhere in this hopeless crowd,’ and springing 
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round with a funny little twinkling feeling running all up and 
down me, I confront the large presence of none other than Jack 
himself. There he is, in the check tweed coat I had looked so 
vainly for, and with that same delightfully tubbed appearance 
which he always presents. ‘Hulloa!’ I exclaim, feeling more 
than pink, ‘ Are you here? I never knew you were coming,’ I 
find myself gabbling, emulating Ananias himself in the confusion 
of my joy; and so we find ourselves jogging along behind the 
others, side by side once more. 

The weather seems to have changed again too—become so 
much brighter than it was a few minutes ago. 

‘’Ounds, please, gentlemen, ’ounds,’ sings out Fred, the first 
whip, as they move off, threading their way out of the enormous 
crowd, and jog off towards the gorse which we are going to 
draw. 

Arrived at the covert side we are all asked by the master to 
keep as close to the fence as possible and not to go round the 
next corner. 

Goodness! but why do they make such narrow gateways in 
these hunting countries? Here we all stand, 300 of us, jammed 
together in a corner, and the only means of escape is through 
this tiny gateway barely wide enough for one, and—listen ! 
surely that was a whimper at the far end of the gorse! Oh, do 
be quiet, chattering people, and do stand still, you idiotic horses, 
and stop champing your bits for one single second to give one a 
chance of hearing what is going on! There again !—yes, it was 
a whimper, and there is another and another, and a growing 
chorus as they hunt up-wind towards us. Tally-ho! There he 
goes! Stand still, for any sake, you people on your feet; but of 
course they can’t resist it, and rushing out into the field with 
wild yells they head the fox back into covert. Out come the 
hounds, crashing through the fence, down they flash over the line, 
singing with all their hearts. ‘Tally-ho byke!’ and two short 
notes on the horn from Will inside the wood. ‘Byke to him! 
Hyke, byke!’ from Fred as he gallops from his corner and, 
getting round them, cracks his whip and puts them back. 

Away they all scuffle, in a minute more they are on the line 
again, and running like distraction. ‘There is a rare scent in 
covert, anyhow,’ we whisper to each other, while the music they 
are making sends cold shivers down our backs. The horses tremble 
with excitement and begin waltzing round and round, snatching 
at their bridles and fretting to be off. We still hear Will inside the 
gorse cheering the hounds as they cross the rides with his ‘ Hark t 
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cry hark!’ and ‘ Over, over, over,’ as round they go and round 
again, while the crowd sit motionless outside and groan for fear 
the fox may be chopped. 

At last a ringing ‘ View holloa’ from the low end of the 
covert, which sends the blood tingling all through our veins. One 
minute more and then we hear Will blowing them away 
‘t5-t5-t55, t5-t5-t56,’ those two short notes and the long one 
which we all know so well. Hooray! now then, set sail and 
don’t lose your start. 

‘Hyke away! Hyke awa-a-a-ay!’ from Tom at the low end, 
as the last hounds go tumbling through the hedge and set to 
work to catch the others up. There are no two ways about it 
this time; they are away and no mistake. And now, how to get 
through this abominable little hand gate? The master, who has 
been standing with the hook of his crop on the latch, now jerks 
it up and swings it back, as he passes through and breaks into a 
gallop in the field beyond. 

Oh, what a crush and hustle! Men squeezing against each 
other, horses turning sulky and trying to back out of the crowd ; 
those in front hold up a warning hand, while those behind let 
their horses nibble confidingly at the tails before them, and the 
unavailing cry of each and all is ‘Oh, get on, for any sake! Get 
on, or else let me come!’ 

I have the red ribbon to thank for my start, as the awe it 
inspired in others served to sniggle me through close on the tail 
of the flea-bitten grey. Now we are clear, with only three or 
four in front of us, and as both our horses can slip along it does 
not take long to catch up the hounds. Look how they are 
streaming away over that ridge and furrow field ahead!— 
Jack as usual cutting out the work, as the old white horse sails 
over a high bit of timber in a corner, while the rest of them 
swish through a bullfinch to his left. I see Bill leading a little 
band of pilgrims on the right, and Nelly there as usual, sitting 
down to gallop as only Nelly can—most women can’t gallop, and 
not very many men, but Nelly isa little better than the common 
herd, and it always gives me pleasure to see her going along. 

Forrard they go with a tearing scent across the next field, 
and down the hill beyond. He is a rare good fox, for we are 
running bang across the middle of every field, and each hound 
is straining every nerve to catch him; you never heard such 
a cry in your life, while we, the lucky ones, are doing all we 
know to live with them, and the 289 brave souls behind are 
racing one another to keep in sight of the red backs ahead. 
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Is that a brook two fields away? Those stubbly willows look 
4! most unpleasantly like it! How we all pray in our hearts that the 
banks are sound—doubtless several wish in secret that the hounds 
may turn before they reach it. But not a bit of it; every stride is 
i taking them nearer, and in they plop and out on the other side, 
: scrambling and dripping, but never dwelling an instant, and away 
they race again, all together up the hill, until they disappear 
like a covey of birds over the newly-laid fence at the top. How- 
ever big the brook may be, however unsound its banks, there is 


WE BOTH GET SAFELY OVER 


| clearly nothing for it but to harden our hearts and have a go. 
| A big man in front and Will rattle down at it together. Bill, 
ij further up to the left, is already on the other side, and the chest- 
| nut settling into his stride again. Nelly is close by; I am glad 
| she is all right, for in a hunt—as in life—we like to have our own 
| friends round us, and cannot feel quite happy unless we know they 


are there. The man on the bay leaves one leg behind him, to 
| the destruction of a dashing youth behind, who did not give him 
q room to land. Jack picks his own place, well on one side; I 
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follow him, of course, and we both get safely over. All the rest 
get across somehow, but the sound of splashing waters is borne 
upon our ears, telling its tale of woe, as we try to nurse our 
horses up this steep bit of hill. The stake and bind at the top is 
newly laid and does not look like giving; we shall want all our 
wind to carry us safely over. The man on the bay is down 
again, but he gets up smiling, though his hat has become 
suddenly transformed into a concertina, and his horse is done to 
a turn. 

‘Come slow, it’s very blind!’ shouts the next to land, as he 
strides away again. The gentleman jockey is the next to go, racing 
at it with the courage born of steeplechases. Down he goes on 
his nose and up again, making a hole in the fence as a relic of 
his prowess, and of invaluable assistance to those who come 
behind. We scramble through with grateful hearts, and gallop 
on over a heavy ridge and furrow field towards a black-looking 
fence in the distance. 

‘I wish to goodness there was a gate out of this,’ says Jack, 
slowing down to let me up alongside of him. ‘That little horse 
of yours has had about enough.’ 

‘I know,’ I answered dubiously, for I can feel he is not 
going as strong as I could wish, and no wonder, for we have been 
running like distraction for five and forty minutes. 

‘That is a beastly place in front of us. I know it well,’ he 
continues, eyeing my horse with dissatisfaction. ‘But there is no 
gate on this side of the field; what shall we do? I don’t want 
you to have a fall.’ 

‘Oh, I’m allright,’ I answer ; ‘ we must go on, they’re running 
just as hard as ever up that hedge side. Dogo on!’ Soon he 
goes, the old white horse stealing along close to the ground, and 
Jack standing up in his stirrups as he slides away to the front 
again. It does one good to see a man ride like that, I think to 
myself as I watch the check back with loving eyes. All the same 
I do wish he would be a true friend this time and carry away 
half that horrid-looking bullfinch in front! But, alas for me! 
It is not the men like him who make the gaps. What a trial 
they are to follow, those artists that flit across a country, down 
the furrows and over the gaps, never seeming in a hurry but 
always in front of you and generally clean! Of course he goes at 
it quite slow and quite collected, and I see the white quarters 
disappear as the thick boughs close together again after him. I 
am some way behind, giving him plenty of room, but it will be 
my turn in a minute, and I must confess that I don’t like the look 
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of the place one bit. However, go we must. The others are all 
scattered now, and no one has picked this place but ourselves. 
My horse dislikes the idea as much as I do, but his heart is too 
game to let him refuse, so at it we dash ; he makes a mighty effort, 
but a thick branch catches him below the chest. I hear a crashing 
sound, and see nothing before me but my own knee as the roan’s 


*GOOD HEAVENS, CHILD! I THOUGHT YOU WERE KILLED’ 


head and neck double up underneath me. Down we go, head 
over heels, on to the road beyond; then he rolls over. Twice he 
rolls on the top of me and then lies still ; another instant and he 
struggles up again and gets into a sitting position, but, losing his 
balance, back he comes once more. ‘ Heavens, he is going to kill 
me!’ I inwardly ejaculate. ‘Will no one ever come to save 
me?’ And then I feel a sickening crush and a swimming black- 
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ness comes before my eyes, while wheels fly round in my head, 
and I know no more. 


When I open my eyes again, instead of being stone dead, as I 
expected, Iam much relieved to find myself propped up against a 
buckskin knee, with a strong arm around my waist and a horrid 
taste of brandy in my mouth. ‘Thank God!’ I hear in a far- 
away voice, which seemed to tremble a good deal, and as I become 
more conscious I look up and see Jack’s dear ugly face white 
with fear, and I feel my hand tightly imprisoned in his. I like 
this part of it very much, and have a strong disinclination to 
move. 

‘Is my horse all right ?’ I ask, with a little gasp, for it hurts 
me rather to speak. 

‘Yes, all right.’ 

‘Where are the hounds?’ I continue, trying to be jovial. 

‘Oh, dash the hounds!’ says Jack, ‘what do they matter? 
Good heavens, child! I thought you were killed. If anything 
were to happen to you I don’t know what I should do!’ and he 
turns his head away that I may not see the tears which would 
come to his eyes. Then as I look he turns his face again, and I 


can see his great heart’s yearning through the dear blue eyes as 
they look into mine for half a minute silently ; then, somehow, 
his lips meet mine ; and ‘so, without a word, we have found that 
nothing matters in all the world, for his heart has found its home 
in mine, and so, thank God, has mine in his, and I know that I 
shall always bless my little roan horse as long as I live for giving 
me that fall upon the opening day. 


NOTES 
BY ‘RAPIER’ 


In an old number of the ‘Sporting Magazine,’ dated 1824, I 
find an account of a match, shot between Lord Kennedy and 
Mr. William Coke; and it strikes me as interesting, from the 
comparison afforded of what was considered good sport early in 
the century and is considered so now, near as we are to the end of 
it. Birds lay better, we may be sure, for the country was wilder ; 
there were fewer enclosures, there was less drainage, and infinitely 
more cover for birds before scientific farming came into vogue. On 
the other hand, the ‘fowling-piece’ has vastly improved, though 
skilful shooters made very pretty practice with their clumsy old 
guns, as we learn from the authentic records of Colonel Hawker 
and others. As for the match in question, it would seem that 
Lord Kennedy and Mr. Coke had been vaunting the sport to be 
obtained, the first in Scotland, the second in Norfolk. They 
agreed, therefore, both to go out, first on September 26, secondly 
on October 4, Lord Kennedy on his own estates, Mr. Coke on his 
uncle’s manors near Holkham; each was to be accompanied 
by a couple of umpires, representing his opponent, and whoever 
killed most partridges won the wager. 


Mr. Coke set out early, with several keepers, the umpires— 
who, of course, did not assist—and a dog; also his uncle, who 
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loaded for him on occasions. It was very foggy, and the turnips 
were so wet that the birds would not lie in them; but in the 
course of a couple of hours, about eight, the weather cleared, and 
the day became fine. The sportsman killed 864 brace and five 
pheasants, which latter, however, did not count. On the next 
day—October 4, that is—he got 88 brace, but there was a dispute, 
the nature of which is not stated, about one bird, so that only 
874 were counted; that makes 173 brace in all. On the second day 
Mr. Coke shot better than on the first, firing many fewer shots. 
He killed—this is a point for comparison with to-day—180 birds 
in 327 shots. I suppose the odd five were more pheasants, for 874 
brace means 175 birds. Lord Kennedy did considerably worse. 
He got 50 brace the first day, 82 the second, or 132 brace in all, 
and was thus decisively beaten by 42} brace. How many shots 
he fired is not stated. Mr. Coke, on the second day, hit oftener 
than he missed, it will be seen, for with a half-and-half propor- 
tion 327 charges would have meant 163 birds, and he accounted 
for 17 more; but one suspects that the partridges were not 
nearly so hard to approach as they are to-day, and, rising out of 
roots and thick stubble, would not, as a rule, take much shooting. 
What, I wonder, would have been Mr. Coke’s proportion of kills 

to cartridges with driven birds ? 


No doubt the pair of them were convinced that they had done 
an amazing amount of shooting, and their friends agreed with 
them. Mr. Coke’s uncle, it will be seen, helped him to load—and 
the younger generation of sportsmen do not realise what a tedious 
business that was. I have a vague recollection of an old muzzle- 
loader that I used as a boy for want of a better, and loading was 
aceremony! Think of it! You inverted your powder-flask and 
poured the measure down the barrel; then you felt in your pocket 
for a wad, drew the ramrod, and stuck the little round of stuff 
into the barrel, thrusting it down till the ramrod bounced when 
flung down against the wad; then you measured your shot in the 
shot-flask, poured it in; another wad, another thrust, another 
bounce; and then you felt in another pocket for a cap—often 
dropped it on the ground if your fingers were cold or your gloves 
clumsy ; and at last you were loaded. In my boyish enthusiasm 
I would gladly have spent an hour over the operation for the 
sake of a shot, had it been necessary ; but it was a joy, none the 
less, to get hold of a pinfire gun. Very likely many readers of 
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these ‘ Notes’ have never seen one, and do not know that a little 
brass pin projected vertically from the base of the cartridge and 
fitted into a little hole at the base of the barrel. It seemed that 
finality was absolutely reached in the way of rapidity and con- 
venience ; but then came central-fire, so infinitely more convenient 
still. Is any further advance possible, I wonder? I wonder, also, 
what Mr. Coke and Lord Kennedy would have said if they had 
been told that some day a sportsman (Lord Walsingham) would 
fire 1,510 cartridges and kill 1,058 grouse in a single day ? 
Assuredly they would have thought the idea very mad indeed, 
and utterly beyond the bounds of possibility. 


We end the racing season with the unpleasant knowledge that 
we have in training about as bad a lot of horses as has existed 
within living memory. It is a melancholy conclusion to reach, 
but I fear that it cannot be avoided; though it is by no means 
to be deduced from this that breeding is a failure and the English 
thoroughbred horse played out. Bad years will occasionally come. 
We had one in 1881, when Iroquois, far from a great horse, carried 
off Derby and Leger ; and a worse followed, when the rather soft 
and moderate Shotover won Two Thousand and Derby and the 
speedy but non-staying Geheimniss the Oaks ; though in Iroquois’ 
year there were good horses in training—it was certainly a great 
field that started for the Cambridgeshire, and the three-year- 
old winner, Foxhall, who got home with 9 st., was a really good 
animal. One might have been pessimistic in 1887, when not only 
was Merry Hampton very many pounds below the average of 
Derby winners, but that poor plater, The Baron, was second to 
him, and started an odds-on favourite. So in 1890, when Sain- 
foin won; so in 1891 with Common—at least I could never 
regard him as anything approaching to the first rank; so still 
more in 1895, with possibly the worst lot of ‘classic’ horses 
ever seen; for Kirkconnel and Galeottia won the ‘Thousands,’ 
Sir Visto the Derby and Leger (with the poor plater, Curzon, 


_ only just barely beaten at Epsom), and La Sagesse the Oaks. 


Truly in reviewing the events of that year there was cause to 
lament the decadence of the breed; but St. Frusquin and 
Persimmon were coming on, and raised the standard to the level, 
some maintain, of the palmiest days of racing; at any rate, we 
may all admit, to not far below. 
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It appears, therefore, that though we have had a bad lot of 
three-year-olds this year, and seem likely to have no better next, 
a similar state of things has been experienced before, and no one 
can say that among the yearlings who will be two-year-olds in a 
very few weeks there may not be the equals of Bend Or, Robert 
the Devil, St. Gatien, Donovan, Isinglass and other notable horses. 
Possibly we may find an Ormonde or a St. Simon—who knows? 
I am by no means prepared to decry our own horses because of 
the successes of Merman, Georgic, and other foreigners, for their 
victories have been gained in handicaps in which they have been 
treated with undue leniency; though at the same time the American 
importations have unquestionably shown excellent form. St. Cloud 
ran so well in the St. Leger last year that the talk of his being a 
coarse, clumsy coach-horse is strongly suggestive of jealousy. He 
may not be handsome, but he could gallop ; though to eulogise him 
highly for finishing well up with Galtee More is to assume that the 
latter was much out of the common, an assumption I have never 
accepted. It was rather a blow to insular pride, however, to find 
the American Caiman at the top of the Free Handicap, set down 
by impartial authority as the best two-year-old of the season. I 
fancy John Porter knows better than this. If a match were made 
between Caiman and Flying Fox, I have little doubt that the 
Kingsclere horse would be a warm favourite, and I should con- 
fidently expect to see him win. I propose, however, to discuss Turf 
topics at length in the next number of the magazine, for there is 
more to be said than the few pages I can spare for ‘ Notes’ will 
allow. 


To a great many of us there is always something vastly 
inspiriting in the sight of horses jumping fences, or even swinging 
over hurdles ; and though we may lament that so few good animals 
are found at the game, and may be doubtful as to the morals of 
some of those who are connected with it, cross-country sport is 
always a more or less pronounced attraction, It is to be much 
regretted that we are so badly off for gentlemen-riders, and though 
our old friend laudator temporis acti is sadly given to talking 
nonsense, for once he has justification when he compares the 
present with the past. We have Mr. G. 8. Davies, very good 
indeed, who would have held his own with the very best at any 
period; Mr. Reginald Ward, who has trained on to quite the first 
class; Mr. Withington, almost if not quite ‘as good as they 
make them;’ Mr. F. B. Atkinson, an excellent horseman, too 
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seldom seen. Some useful soldiers: Messrs.—rank must be 
excused—A. Lawson, Coventry, Lambton, Crawley, Murray- 
Thriepland, Hughes-Onslow, and others; and a number of riders 
of varying capacity who concern themselves with training and 
devote themselves to the business of sport. Some of these are 
gentlemen, like Mr. .C. Beatty and others that might be named, 
though it would be invidious to attempt a list; some are 
‘qualified’ riders, who might become professional jockeys any 
day without surprising anybody. But, taking up an old Ruff’s 
Guide, evidence is found of a greatly better state of affairs. We 
certainly do not nowadays come upon such an array of amateurs 
as these: Mr. Arthur Coventry, his brother, Captain ‘ Bee,’ 
Colonels Knox and Harford, Lord Marcus Beresford, Messrs. 
Arthur Yates, W. H. Johnstone, C. J. Cunningham, Brockton, 
Crawshaw, W. B. Morris, Garrett and W. H. Moore, Luke 
White, ‘Bay’ Middleton, Rolwyn, Dalbiac, Brocklehurst, Smith 
(Captain ‘Doggy’), Lee Barber. There were others, I know, 
whose names do not happen to be on the few pages at which 
I have glanced, and my own recollection does not quite extend 
to 1878, the year with which I am dealing; but the Beasleys 
and E. P. Wilson were hard at it and constantly to the fore. 
The array of talent was assuredly stronger then than it is now. 
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